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RELATIONS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
PERSISTENT PROBLEMS! 


[® a recent book-review, the president of the Canadian Historical 
Association, Professor A. R. M. Lower, relieved himself of some 
of his conclusions about Canada and Canadian history.? ‘‘Even 
today,”’ he said, ‘‘Canada presents to the spectator the disarray 
and untidyness marking the beginning of a new building,’’ and he 
went on to observe: 
But unless the structure has unique characteristics of some sort, it will be difficult 
to get other people interested in the story of how it was built. Canadians, as 
owners of the house, may be interested in every last incident connected with build- 
ing, but since it is neither very large nor of startling beauty, it is difficult to believe 
that others will do more than bestow an approving (or disapproving) glance as they 
pass. It is only the greatest states whose history receives much attention outside 
their own borders. Canadian history must be mainly for Canadians. 
He might have added that most of it has been written for Ca- 
nadians, so that even the best of the large literature of Canadian 
history is little known outside of the Dominion. He ended by 
saying that Americans might read some Canadian history ‘‘be- 
cause Canada is next door, not because of the intrinsic interest of 
its history.’” 

One could easily cite Parkman in refutation, but to do so would 
be to draw a red herring across the trail. The point which Mr. 
Lower was making, and which he or any well-informed Canadian 
could corroborate with chapter and verse ad nauseam, is that 
Great Britain and the United States, two countries which have 
never been able to disentangle Canada from the courses of their 
own histories, have almost uniformly distinguished themselves to 

1This paper, and the following one by Professor Trotter, were written to be read 
last December at the meeting of the American Historical Association which was can- 
celled on account of the war. 

2Canadian Historical Review, XXIII, Sept., 1942, 327. 

’These remarks are reminiscent of the resigned Jament uttered by Joseph Howe 


of Nova Scotia in 1858 when he penned the introduction to the first (Annand) edition 
of his public letters and speeches. 
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Canadians by their bland ignorance of Canadian affairs. Britons’ 
traditional lack of knowledge of their former Empire and of the 
present Commonwealth and Empire has humiliated five or six 
generations of Canadians, while the American counterpart has 
exasperated them. 

It would be presumptuous in the extreme to put forward any 
sovereign remedy for this state of affairs, for, until the Canadian 
nation grows larger and more powerful than it is at present, the 
United States and Great Britain are likely to continue largely to 
ignore her, except in time of crisis, and to do so without any serious 
effects on themselves. Yet we historians can do something by 
drawing attention to a formula which goes a long way toward 
yielding a satisfying measurement of the importance of Canada 
in world history. 

The formula is so simple that one wonders why it has not been 
used more freely. It is to treat Canadian history, not merely in 
terms of its intrinsic interest, nor even in terms of its relationship 
either with Great Britain or with the United States, but as the 
third side of a triangle of forces, an added element which instantly 
increases the intelligibility of all three histories and illuminates 
their elaborate, closely-meshed interplay. Ever since the fall of 
Montreal before the combined British and American forces in 
1760, there has been a continuous North Atlantic, or Anglo-North 
American relationship. American, British, or Canadian his- 
torians who neglect, or are ignorant of it, condemn themselves to 
a lack of poise and confidence which can be compared to the 
gingerly insecurity of a man who sits on a three-legged stool, the 
length and strength of whose legs he has not measured. 

Obviously there are some matters which are not completely 
amenable to the formula. The history of French Canadians and 
Franco-Americans, for instance, introduces new elements, since 
it involves relationships of attraction and repulsion with France 
before and after 1789, and one of dependence on the Vatican 
during the past century or so for enhancement of a sense of 
separate identity among members of these minorities. Again, 
British North American or Canadian insistence upon the reali- 
zation of purely local ambitions has meant that the bonds of the 
pervasive triangular relationship have been weakened in order to 
deal independently with countries other than Great Britain and 
the United States in such matters as the trade in fish and lumber 
and the mixed foreign commerce which attended it after 1783, or 
the marketing of an ever-increasing wheat production after 1900. 
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It might even be argued that, in discussing Canada’s invention of 
colonial autonomy and of dominion status, we historians have 
been inclined to pay too much attention to American and British 
conditioning factors and not enough to a kind of purely domestic 
behaviour among free men for which parallels could be found in 
the ancient world of the Mediterranean basin long before ‘‘the 
rights of Englishmen” were heard of on either side of the Atlantic. 

For our purposes on this occasion it seems sufficient to keep 
in the back of our minds the operation of the triangular interplay 
among Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. Thanks 
to the work of this generation of Canadian (and of a few Ameri- 
can and British) historians, we have recently been made aw are of 
it in area after area and period after period. 

[It would almost appear that there had been a kind of pro- 
cession of changes in climate of opinion. During the fifty years 
after the Civil War, Americans shook off a good deal of their 
inferiority complex toward Great Britain, and Britons a good deal 
of their reciprocal superiority complex, with increasingly healthy 
results by way of lessened self-consciousness in the historians of 
both countries when they came to discuss interplay. Britons and 
Canadians seem to have entered upon the same kind of relation- 
ship by reason of Canada’s having served as a burnt-offering for 
Anglo-American understanding during the period of its growth, 
and to have confirmed the healthier relationship with Canada’s 
emergence as a self-directed entity in world affairs between 1910 
and 1920. If we refrain from conclusions drawn from the present 
world crisis, we might say that American and Canadian historians 
have been characteristically treating the interplay of their his- 
tories in a judicial way only during the past twenty years. The 
Carnegie Endowment’s series of publications concerning the re- 
lations of Canada and the United States, and the more generalized 
activities which have accompanied that enterprise during the past 
ten years, have had a substantial effect largely because they were 
in harmony with an increasing willingness in both countries to 
drop feelings of superiority and inferiority in favour of a sober, 
dispassionate examination of things as they are. 

Fortunately for me, in our present examination of Canadian- 
American relations, Professor Trotter has consented to assay those 
tricky and elusive, yet profoundly important, elements in things 
as they are which we know as attitudes. My task is to suggest 
some of the problems in Canadian-American relations which have 
emerged and persisted during the past two centuries and which 
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we carry with us through the present war, into the peace settle- 
ment, and into the years beyond. I shall be dealing with crude 
elements, Mr. Trotter with subtle ones. Your Programme Com- 
mittee provides you with both the flour and the yeast for your 
own mixing. 

No Great Power seems habitually to be tender, imaginative, 
or subtle toward a weaker one, even when it is a neighbour. Con- 
sider the historical relationship between England and Ireland or 
Scotland, Germany and Holland or Denmark, or France and 
Belgium. It is true, on the other hand, that the weaker powers 
are endlessly sensitive, subtle, and imaginative toward their over- 
powering neighbours. They have to be, in order to survive as 
separate entities. Yet in the sense of total history, those subtle- 
ties are poured very largely into the vessel of the weaker nation’s 
picture of, and feelings about, itself. World politics are an 
equation of power. Wise world politics include in the equation 
large components of national self-determination. But the Powers 
which determine world politics can normally confine their calcu- 
lations to the grosser elements. It is to some of those in the 
Canadian-American relationship that I propose to refer. 

The interplay of the United States and Canada does not con- 
form to simple patterns, largely because in it three different forces 
have operated, frequently at the same time. The two countries 
have done a great many things in common, by way of conscious 
and unconscious responses to the same or similar environment. 
They have also, since the days of Champlain and Hudson, com- 
peted vigorously for the profits to be derived from fish, fur, wood- 
products, wheat, minerals, and livestock. And lastly, they have 
complemented each other to a very large degree, whether in the 
to-and-fro movement of millions of migrants in search of opportu- 
nity, or in such an interchange as nickel and newsprint for cotton 
and citrus fruits. Such a medley of forces has produced, and will 
produce, clusters of relationships which can be lined up like a 
problem in cancellation of fractions. After all possible cancel- 
lations of mutual factors have been made, some intractable com- 
ponents remain. 

Unquestionably the chief of these is the discrepancy in com- 
parative weight. Canada may be larger than the United States, 
but she has always been weaker, approximately in the present 
ratios of her population, one-twelfth, or of her national income, 
one-fifteenth. When it is remembered that the United States has 
been an expanding imperialistic power throughout her existence, 
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except for occasional brief interludes, the effect upon her principal 
neighbour may easily be imagined. Canada has always had to 
fear the expansive energies of the United States, whether in the 
overt forms of national and filibustering invasions, as during the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the late ’thirties and the late 'six- 
ties of the last century, or in the peace-time bludgeonings and 
pressures of ill-calculated annexationism, tariff warfare, and 
“dollar diplomacy.”’ 

Down to about 1905, in war and peace, Canada’s great ally 
against American Manifest Destiny was Great Britain. From the 
Civil War onwards, however, Canadians were made increasingly 
aware that they were less important in British policy than Anglo- 
American understanding. This circumstance provided a steady 
undercurrent in the triangular relationship, emerging sharply, for 
instance, in 1871 at the Washington Conference or in 1903 at the 
time of the Alaska boundary award. Indeed the manner in which 
Roosevelt achieved his ends in 1903, together with clearly-revealed 
British connivance, made Canadians decide to try to go it alone. 
A great boom, which lasted from 1896 to 1913, gave them con- 
fidence. In 1911 they rejected a Liberal Prime Minister’s policy 
of reciprocity with the United States and in 1913 they rejected a 
Conservative Prime Minister’s policy of an emergency contri- 
bution to the British navy. 

This, of course, was Dominion status in conspicuous action for 
the first time, but it did not represent any decisive alteration in 
the triangle of forces, for Canada could not grow fast enough to 
counterbalance either of her mighty partners. She could and did, 
however, play one off against the other, as, for instance, in her 
successful effort to make the rest of the Commonwealth reverse 
itself in 1921 and shelve the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which was 
repugnant to the United States as well as to Canada, or in the 
high protectionist system of imperial preference which was erected 
at Ottawa in 1932, largely in reply to the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
of 1930 and the American fiscal tariffs of 1932, and into which the 
United States found it desirable to pay its way by tariff con- 
cessions in 1935 and 1938. 

For a few weeks after the fall of France in June, 1940, Canada 
was Great Britain’s only powerful ally, but as the United States 
took rapid strides toward redressing the balance, Canada slipped 
once more into the background because the American potential 
exceeded the Canadian. Thus it was that Canadians rejoiced in 
the Ogdensburg Agreement of August 18, 1940, with the United 
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States, for a Permanent Joint Board of Defence for the entire 
northern half of the Western Hemisphere, but grumbled over the 
Anglo-American destroyers-for-bases deal which followed on its 
heels because, owing to the fashion in which this news was made 
public, it seemed as if the Great Powers had ignored: Canada’s 
efforts and interests in the defence of Newfoundland and had not 
taken Canada into their calculations with the thoroughness which 
Canadians felt to be their due. 

It is hardly imaginable that Canada will ever nearly rival the 
United States in weight and power, although she has always 
possessed useful bargaining counters of her own such as the short- 
cut across Ontario between the American East and Middle West, 
or the St. Lawrence Waterway, or her nickel, asbestos, and news- 
print. There can be, therefore, no more persistent problem in 
Canadian-American relations than the discrepancy in size, indeed 
it must continue to be the general element in nearly all the par- 
ticular problems, for it makes Americans thoughtless and Ca- 
nadians hyper-sensitive and thus sets up a series of barriers to be 
surmounted before objective adjustment of national interests can 
be attempted. 

The great and perhaps surprising factor to be set over against 
this situation is that the United States and Canada (through 
Great Britain) were the world’s pioneers in the extensive arbitral 
settlement of international disputes. Ever since Jay’s Treaty of 
1794, force and threats have played a far smaller part than reason- 
ably equitable arbitration. Indeed the International Joint Com- 
mission which has been operating so smoothly since 1909 to settle 
many kinds of border problems is an almost unique demonstration 
in our world of possibilities in the way of just settlement of 
difficulties between unequal powers. The existence of Canada has 
persistently and successfully provided the United States with an 
opportunity to behave creditably in international affairs. To 
quote a Canadian Member of Parliament, Brooke Claxton, ‘“‘We 
are a touchstone of conscience much more than we are Mr. 
Churchill’s linchpin [between Great Britain and the United 
States].”’ 

When one turns from the general to the particular, any number 
of instances of Canadian-American friction could be cited, but it 
would be misleading to list them here. In fact, one whole group 
of problems seems to have ceased to persist in any very threatening 
form during the last thirty or forty years. This is the category of 
regional clashes of interest, the most notable of which have 
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been access to the Canadian inshore fisheries; conservation of 
seals, salmon, halibut, wild-fowl and fresh-water fish; the use of 
canals, waterways, and railways; and the use of international 
waterways for irrigation or power. A minor variation of this 
which has some persistence today is the matter of legislation 
concerning stock flotations, particularly in speculative enterprises 
such as gold-mining, and the extradition of persons who use either 
country as a point of vantage for victimizing the inhabitants of 
the other. 

Generally speaking, the American and Canadian national 
governments have submerged or diffused nearly all such regional 
interests, but students of federalism might note that Canada and 
the United States still present some fascinating problems in the 
interplay of regional interests, for individual provinces of the one 
and the states of the other have exercised and continue to exercise 
a kind of international sovereignty on their own. Perhaps Chicago 
must be regarded as sui generis, but that municipality’s drainage 
canal has been a real cause of international dispute, even if Mayor 
Thompson’s threats against George V were not. 

A second general problem has emerged during the past twenty 
years in the erection of barriers to migration between the two 
countries. The late Marcus Hansen demonstrated tellingly how 
for centuries Americans and Canadians refused to allow the inter- 
national boundary to bar their way toward bettering their con- 
dition.* Quite literally, millions of the inhabitants of each country 
migrated to the other between 1760 and 1930, conforming to great 
patterns of transportation and economic opportunity which 
emerged during the exploitation of the North American continent. 
Before 1930, these movements were very slightly modified by 
American and Canadian nationalisms and by occasional particu- 
larist attempts to curb or direct the migrations, but since that 
year they have practically dried up under the blazing determi- 
nation of each country to keep out the nationals of the other. In 
general it is now difficult in the extreme for an American to move 
to Canada or vice versa. 

No one knows how this unprecedented state of affairs will 
affect life in North America, but presumably it will make little 
perceptible difference in the United States. What it will do to 

‘M. L. Hansen and J. B. Brebner, The Mingling of the Canadian and American 
Peoples (New Haven and Toronto, 1940). This historical study has now been comple- 
mented by two statistical analyses: R. H. Coats, The American Born in Canada (Toronto 


and New Haven, 1943), and L. E. Truesdell, The Canadian Born in the United States 
(New Haven and Toronto, 1943). 
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Canada is another question. In the past, whenever opportunities 
diminished in Canada and the average standard of living there 
fell appreciably below that in the United States, a substantial 
part of the Canadian “surplus population”’ moved to the United 
States, much as the enterprising western American farmer moved 
into the Canadian West between 1895 and 1920, when cheap 
American lands were exhausted and world prices made wheat- 
farming profitable there. 

That is, particularly between 1865 and 1895 and between 1913 
and 1926, the availability of economic opportunities in the United 
States eased the pressure on narrower opportunity in Canada and 
thus tended to equalize standards of living. In the light of the 
extraordinary changes which have taken place in the Canadian 
economy since 1939 no one can predict the future economic well- 
being of Canadians relative to that of Americans, but if marked 
disparity should develop and should be accompanied by pro- 
hibitive barriers against Canadian entry to the United States, 
tensions would appear which might not be immediately recogniz- 
able as consequences of the arrest of free international migration 
in North America. Thus far there has been little or no realization 
of, or attempt to assess, this novelty in Canadian-American 
relations. 

Closely connected with the movement of peoples is the move- 
ment of goods. The United States, more than any other single 
nation, was responsible for the system of high British imperial 
preferential tariffs which was created at Ottawa in 1932, but under 
the Reciprocal Trade Treaties Act she was able to pay her way 
into that system so far as Canada and Great Britain were con- 
cerned by her tariff concessions of 1935 and 1938. Canadian- 
American trade is the largest bilateral exchange of goods in the 
world and the American State Department has been conspicuously 
aware of this during the past decade. It can be said that Secretary 
Hull’s experts have displayed remarkable knowledge of, and con- 
sideration for, Canada’s entire economic position—her great de- 
pendence on export trade, her borrowings in the United States, 
and her peculiar economic relationship with Great Britain. 

Much depends on the persistence of that knowledge and con- 
sideration in American administrations. Suppose it were not to 
persist, and that it became impossible for Great Britain and 
Canada to sell enough goods and services to the United States to 
meet their obligations there. It is not hard to imagine some of the 
possible consequences. American investments in Canada are her 
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largest single bloc abroad; the United States depends on Canada 
for her nickel, asbestos, and newsprint; in fact, the two countries 
are economically like Siamese twins whose separation would be 
most dangerous. Yet if they are to live together in health, the 
stronger must be continuously alert to the welfare of the weaker. 

Finally, the past three years have brought the strategic prob- 
lem to the fore. For a century and a half the United States did 
not have to worry about her northern frontier, although various 
groups from time to time aimed to eliminate it. Now global war- 
fare and the long-distance aeroplane have ended that blessed state, 
and many Americans have become worried, not lest they be at- 
tacked by Canada, but lest Canada be attacked by an over- 
powering force. During the panic of 1940 the two countries moved 
quickly to meet that situation by creating a permanent joint 
board of defence for the northern half of the western hemisphere, 
and much has been done since that time. 

The great question, of course, is as to how well this war-time 
measure will wear in times of peace. Actually Canada and Ca- 
nadians are very well endowed to protect the northern half of 
North America, as a brief consideration of geography, topography, 
and Canadian prowess in aviation will attest. But if Belgium 
and other small European countries, faced by the behaviour of 
the Great Powers between 1918 and 1939, decided that they must 
modify or even abandon the military obligations which were in- 
volved in active participation in power politics, it is at least con- 
ceivable that Canada, let us say at French-Canadian urging, 
might at some future date want to follow suit. What would 
happen then to the Canada-Alaska road, the Mackenzie River 
oil developments, and those Arctic air-fields which have been 
placed in terms of the direct routes between North America and 
Europe and Asia? It looks as if it had been wise to make the 
Joint Board of Defence a permanent one, but also as if consider- 
able imagination would have to be exercised in its peace-time 
operations. 

Fortunately the omens in these great problems, except perhaps 
migration and trade, are reasonably favourable. Arbitration since 
Jay’s Treaty, the International Joint Commission of 1909, the 
reciprocity treaties of 1935 and 1938, and the close military and 
economic collaboration since 1939, have built up substantial ex- 
perience in the ways of mutually advantageous neighbourhood. 
There are even signs that the general populations in both countries 
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are aware that they have a great stake to guard in the maintenance 
of this understanding. 

Yet in the last analysis, danger still lies in the disparity of 
strength. Mr. John MacCormac put the cart before the horse 
when he wrote a book called Canada: America’s Problem,® for 
up to the present the reverse has been true. Hope for the future 
lies principally in whatever possibility there may be that the 
United States could acquire the habit of regarding Canada as a 
problem, that is, of framing her policies in North American, instead 
of purely national, terms. In so far as Canada benefited thereby, 
her own increased well-being would contribute in a great many 
ways to that of the United States. 


J. BARTLET BREBNER 
Columbia University. 


II. 


[N dealing with persistent problems in Canadian-American re- 

lations, Professor Brebner has remarked that the disparity in 
size between these two nations affects the attitude of each toward 
the other. Most of the time the larger is little conscious of its 
neighbour, and still less aware of the latter’s sensitive preoccu- 
pation with its relative insignificance. In considering Canadian- 
American attitudes that is a circumstance that should never be 
forgotten. It is one indication that these attitudes are not always 
reciprocal. Yet reciprocity is an inviting term and its applica- 
bility has grown; it will serve as title for this discussion if not 
interpreted too strictly. 

We share many attitudes, but it is needful to remember that 
a large part of these are shared also with other countries. Toa 
notable degree our common way of life is the way of life of all the 
peoples of the Western European tradition, in whatever continent 
they may now reside. Many of its elements that we commonly 
think of as most distinctive and cherish most highly we share with 
Britain and other British countries. And, although the popular 
attitude of both our nations is inclined to minimize that fact 
perhaps by way of asserting more completely in each case our 
own identity if not our unique superiority, a candid view admits 
that these truisms limit the scope of any true conception of an 
exclusively North American way of life or of a peculiar set of 
attitudes arising from it. 


’New York, 1940. 


RECIPROCITY OF ATTITUDES 
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There remain, nevertheless, certain respects in which we do 
share common attitudes that rise out of circumstances peculiar to 
us both. The most populous and productive centres of our two 
national communities lie very near one another in similar areas of 
a continent that is widely separated from other centres of western 
civilization. We have both been shaped by the character and 
circumstances of early settlement from western Europe and later 
European immigration, and our peoples have adapted themselves 
to their North American environment in similar ways. In fact, 
very much of this process has been not dual but single. In the 
extension of frontiers of settlement the international political 
boundary has counted on the whole very little. Ours has been in 
significant measure a common task in opening this continent. 

In another sense history has contributed to community of 
outlook. Both nations are the heirs of the civilization of western 
Europe, and in political institutions and traditions the prevailing 
principles are those which owe their continuity in the modern 
world to the English tradition that has done so much to build and 
guard the freedom of the individual: his share in political power 
no less than the security of his person under a reign of ordered law. 
Our institutions which serve these ends have sprung in the main 
from English origins, transplanted early to both our countries as 
a by-product of British colonizing enterprise on this continent. 
At the roots of both our systems is not merely the English tradition 
of personal liberty before the law but the British imperial tradition 
of colonial self-government, established in the English colonies in 
unprecedented measure almost from their beginnings. 

Also significant in explaining our community of attitudes is the 
fact that the growth of nationality and its political embodiment 
in nationally independent institutions have involved an assertion 
of independence from imperial authority. Yet here the accidents 
of timing have brought significant differences. The old colonies 
on the Atlantic seaboard matured in an epoch before Britain’s 
constitutional monarchy had passed into democratic control and 
before her ruling classes had accepted the ideal of nationality as 
deserving political realization throughout the world. Hence the 
achievement of American independence was at the cost of armed 
strife, with its inevitable heritage of influence on attitudes that 
needs only mention to remind one of its bearing on our theme. 

British North America on the other hand developed later, and 
enlargement of self-government there was accomplished at a time 
when in Britain itself parliamentary government was being placed 
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on an increasingly democratic foundation and when the political 
temper of the British people was becoming more sympathetic with 
the ideal of nationality, both for European peoples and for British 
colonies. There should also be remembered in this connection 
Britain’s long devotion to free trade from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century until recent years. Its importance here is not that 
it was a unique chapter in the history of the economic policies of 
Great Powers, nor that in that peculiar stage of the development 
of the British economy in relation to the world economy, free 
trade well served the industrial and financial interests of the 
British people. The point is rather that this unique economic 
policy made easier the evolutionary enlargement of self-govern- 
ment in British North America and other British settlement 
colonies. 

This evolutionary change transformed colonial communities 
possessing representative institutions comparable with those in 
the earlier American colonies into national communities enjoying 
independent status in a commonwealth partnership. Like most 
political changes involving transfers of authority, these changes 
were not achieved without controversy and friction, but owing to 
the transformation of British government and policy since the 
eighteenth century, the process was so different from that of 
violent revolution that the elements of grudge and grievance in 
the consequent traditions were relatively slight in contrast with the 
heritage of feelings left by such a conflict as the American Revo- 
lutionary War. Furthermore, throughout this evolution to 
national self-government the prevailing view of the Canadian 
people was always that the growth of autonomy must not by its 
manner or its speed be allowed to destroy the British connection, 
which was relied upon by all elements as a valuable guarantee of 
continuing independence on this continent. 

This brings us to certain divergences between American and 
Canadian national attitudes which are also in a sense analogous. 
The principal negative element in the growth of Canadian nation- 
ality and its political expression has not in fact been directed 
against Britain, as was the assertion by the United States of its 
national independence by denial and destruction of the British 
connection. True, Canadian autonomy grew at the expense of 
imperial authority, but British North America, growing to nation- 
hood at the time and under the circumstances that have just been 
pointed out, has felt its national prospects at almost every stage 
more precarious in relation to the United States, a close and ex- 
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panding neighbour, than in relation to Britain. The predominant 
desire from early times among French as well as English Canadians 
was to preserve the opportunity for a life of their own despite the 
large degree in which they must share a continental life with the 
people of the United States. 

This attitude was not merely based on economic competitive- 
ness and on cultural differences; in fact the latter for English 
Canadians were slight. There was strong feeling as well, which 
persisted as the heritage of ancient antagonisms and grievances. 
From early colonial days there had been open enmity between 
French Canadians and the English settlers of the old seaboard 
colonies. The American Revolution resulted in the planting of a 
powerful pro-British and anti-American element in the traditions 
of English Canada by the enforced migration of loyalist refugees 
to new homes north of the border. Thus, in their negative aspects, 
national feelings in Canada and the United States have been some- 
what similar in kind but mainly different in direction. If Ca- 
nadians would understand the emotional elements in traditional 
American attitudes toward Britain, they would do well to examine 
their own traditional attitudes toward the United States, and 
Americans who would understand the older emotional elements in 
Canadian attitudes toward the United States might profitably 
examine their own traditional attitudes toward Britain. 

These analogous traditions have in each country played a 
significant part in the growth and perpetuation of a vigorous 
national consciousness. Their importance has been in line with 
the historical tendency, necessity if you like, of building such 
consciousness partly on negations. It is doubtless true that a 
high common factor, if not the highest, in many nationalisms, is 
such an element of negation toward some possible external political 
domination. 

In our common crisis today, however, we are learning that we 
can ill afford to cherish such negative elements in our national 
traditions except as museum curiosities. Nor does either of us 
any longer need to do so. We are both sufficiently mature as 
national societies to base our essential national security and per- 
manence on the realities of the world of today and tomorrow. In 
other words, hard crisis challenges us to shift the emotional 
elements in our traditions so that we shall find in our present 
increasing co-operation, a basis for attitudes of mutual confidence 
and a new emphasis on the interests and the hopes and the loyal- 
ties that we share. Yet so powerful is tradition that some Ameri- 
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cans still find difficulty in adopting attitudes toward Britain and 
the British Empire that will facilitate the degree of co-operation 
that is desirable in American interest, because they fear lest they 
may forfeit cherished elements of their own peculiar national 
independence. Canadians, for their part, are faced by the neces- 
sity of readjusting their attitudes so as to reconcile the desirable 
degree of enlarged co-operation with the United States with a 
continuing tradition and practice of intimate co-operation with 
Britain and the British Commonwealth and with the maintenance 
of the symbolic links and the practical institutions that reflect and 
serve the community of life of the British nations. 

A junior power is not unnaturally embarrassed in close col- 
laboration with a senior power by fears lest collaboration may open 
the way to dominance. The United States was for a long time in 
such a position with regard to Great Britain. Having now, how- 
ever, outgrown its junior position, the United States is in process 
of outgrowing the attitudes that it induced. Canada has been in 
a more junior position in relations both with Britain and with the 
United States, but with the rapid maturing of her economy and her 
political and administrative institutions as they relate to both war 
and peace, Canada also is moving toward a more confident position 
where some of the ancient elements in her national sensitiveness 
are being outgrown. 

The discovery by the United States that there are matters in 
which obviously it can, if it likes, give a lead to the world and set 
the pace, makes easier a growth of confidence in its relations with 
other powers. In fewer matters and on a smaller scale Canada also 
is similarly finding new grounds for confidence. At all events any 
who cherish the hope that opportunity will continue for the growth 
of freedom, find compelling reason today to forget old grievances 
among themselves and work together against the foes of all free- 
dom anywhere. 

In the whole history of relations between the United States and 
Canada, the relations of each with Britain have been continuously 
important. Close study, in fact, of any one side of this triangle of 
relationships involves the others. As to attitudes relating to co- 
operation, this has been increasingly true for some years. Pro- 
fessor Brebner has already pointed out how the exclusionist policies 
of the Hawley-Smoot tariff and the Ottawa pacts which were its 
corollary were soon modified in the direction of fuller recognition 
of the special interplay of economic interests around this triangle. 
By the Canadian-American Trade Agreement of 1935 the United 
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States took a first step in paying its way, as he puts it, into the 
larger markets open through the Ottawa agreements, and it took 
a further long step, when renewing this agreement three years 
later, by securing at the same time an agreement with Britain. 
Thus even before the war the mutuality of economic interest for 
both of us across the Atlantic with Britain, as well as across our 
common border with one another, was formally emphasized. In 
terms of power too, this triangular community of interest was 
obvious in several ways: in the tacit division of spheres of naval 
power between Washington and London; and in the declarations 
of President Roosevelt at Kingston in 1938 and of Mr. Mackenzie 
King shortly afterwards at Woodbridge, with regard to the respec- 
tive responsibilities of the United States and Canada in defending 
this continent; as well as in the rapid reorganization of Canada’s 
armed forces, slight in man power but larger in potential, in ways 
that would facilitate their effective integration with forces from 
other parts of the British Commonwealth in common action. 

Then came the war. Canada’s declaration a week after Bri- 
tain’s was an indication, by its timing and manner, of the reality 
of Canada’s right of independent choice, and at the same time a 
demonstration of Canada’s sense of solidarity of interest with the 
British Commonwealth. That a similar action by the United 
States took place only after Pearl Harbor resulted from a complex 
of causes but in part reflected differences of attitude already dis- 
cussed. To anyone familiar with these, it was not surprising. 
Yet in a sense the difference was one of timing, and it cannot be 
forgotten that long before the United States was precipitated into 
belligerency, its own national action had recognized the common 
interest in victory and taken steps to ensure that American 
resources should contribute to it. The destroyers-bases deal and 
the establishment of a Canadian-American Joint Board of Defence, 
coming close together in the late summer of 1940, were part of a 
growing triangular integration of plans and effort. Lend-lease to 
Britain and the Hyde Park Declaration concerning Canadian- 
American economic collaboration were corresponding evidences 
and means of economic integration that were counting for much 
long before Pearl Harbor. 

Such steps as these toward the integration of British and 
American efforts on the one hand and American and Canadian on 
the other have been given wide and deserved publicity. They 
were not without their direct interrelations. Specific mention 
should also be made here of certain aspects of direct Anglo- 
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Canadian developments. Almost from the beginning of the war 
Canada lowered or removed tariffs on important imports from 
Britain in order to ease the latter’s financial problems in securing 
Canadian dollar exchange. There was also early Canadian decision 
not to let any British difficulty in securing exchange stand in the 
way of the maximum Canadian production and shipment of 
supplies that Britain could use. The situation was in part met by 
taking over British-held Canadian securities and in various other 
ways, but very early the policy involved letting sterling balances 
accumulate in London on a scale so great that there was little 
expectation that it would ever be advisable to transfer them in 
full to Canada. Acceptance by the United States of such a possi- 
bility (that to take full payment might be inexpedient even if 
practicable), was, of course, one of the principal reasons for the 
Lend-Lease Act. After Washington adopted that policy, Canada 
went a step further and for 1942 voted the gift of a billion dollars 
to Britain for the purchase of war supplies in Canada.' It should 
also be called to mind that Canada has met her own obligations 
to the United States without resorting to the acceptance of lend- 
lease. This has been possible partly because of the growth of 
Canadian production of materials and machines needed by the 
United States and partly because the government at Washington 
has appreciated the importance in the common interest of follow- 
ing policies sympathetic to the maximum effectiveness of the 
Canadian economy. 

A superficial study of the history of Canadian national attitudes 
might suggest that Canada has had a choice of alternatives as 
between association either with Britain or with the United States. 
It is perfectly true that each relationship has at times served as a 
lever for pressing Canadian views or advantage in the other. It 
has never been the case, however, that either of these alternatives 
could have been followed to the exclusion of the other without 
abandoning the over-ruling purpose of building a Canadian nation. 
As Canada has emerged from a colonial to a national status, 
colonial dependence in the one direction has disappeared along 
with fears of annexation in the other. The apparent alternative- 
ness has tended to give way in face of the increasingly obvious 
necessity of maintaining intimate relations in both directions. 
More consciously than in earlier days Canadians have hoped and 

1The Dominion government has proposed to Parliament for 1943 a billion dollar 


vote of war supplies to be sent directly, in the form of goods, to any Of the allics as the 
government may determine. 
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worked for closer and more co-operative relationships between 
London and Washington. 


Here appears the paradox that, as London and Washington 
draw closer, Canada’s opportunity declines of using each as a 
make-weight with the other, and new room opens for Canadian 
sensitiveness lest the two great powers in collaboration may tend 
to ignore Canada’s interest and influence. But this is offset by 
two facts, one old, the other new. In the first place, Britain and 
the United States increasingly have their several as well as their 
common motives for retaining Canadian good-will and co- 
operation, and in the second place the relative importance of 
Canada’s actual oontribution in the common war effort has grown 
astonishingly, in industrial production, in contributions of armed 
forces by land, sea, and air, and especially in the air training 
system which serves not only the British Commonwealth but also 
others of our allies. 


As these contributions to the common cause have increased, 
Canada’s voice has been heard in allied councils. On the economic 
side there has been intimate correlation of planning and effort 
through contacts of various sorts with British and United States 
authorities. The most conspicuous new developments in this con- 
nection have been the creation of various Canadian-American 
joint boards and committees, but these have interlocked also 
with British agencies and there have been various direct connec- 
tions between Canadian and British agencies in the United States. 
The recent admission of Canada as full member in the tri-partite 
Combined Production and Resources Board is the latest stage in 
these developments, which are likely to go further as the total 
effort becomes more integrated. 

After the entrance of the United States into the war the inter- 
national conference on the integration and correlation of air train- 
ing, which was held at Ottawa, reflected in its organization and 
proceedings both the advanced stage of Canadian organization 
and the genuinely international character of any further inter- 
relationships that might be developed in that sphere of the war 
effort. All branches of Canada’s armed forces are co-operating 
intimately both with British and American forces under common 
commands, in some places British and in some places American, as 
well as side by side, as in Newfoundland, under joint arrangements.? 

2A further step, announced on April 30, 19438, is the establishment of a Canadian 


command in the “Canadian Northwest Atlantic’? in which United States forces will 
operate for some purposes under Canadian direction. 
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The conspicuousness of the joint Canadian-American instru- 
mentalities for the integration of aspects of our war effort and the 
spectacular American leadership in driving the Alaska Highway 
across north-western Canada, as well as other similar undertakings, 
have led in some quarters to questioning talk about their possible 
effect on Canada’s political destiny. It would be a mistake to 
infer from any of these developments that prevailing attitudes in 
Canada are tending toward merging the identity of the Canadian 
nation in that of the United States. To suggest that such merging 
of identities would be a helpful means to more wholehearted and 
effective co-operation would be as misguided as to suggest that 
collaboration by the United States with the nations of the British 
Commonwealth as a whole would be promoted by advocating 
that the United States should merge itself into or subordinate 
itself to the British Commonwealth. Although the British 
Commonwealth is of such a character that the United States 
would not need in such an event to abandon the essentials of 
national independence but would become indeed the senior 
partner in a commonwealth of free nations, there is no question 
that such a proposal would create more difficulties than it would 
solve. Similar results would flow from any serious proposal to 
annex Canada to the United States, for Canadian attitudes on 
such a question would be still determined by an insistent Ca- 
nadian nationalism, associated with partnership in the British 
Commonwealth. 

The fullest measure of co-operation and the development of 
the most advantageous aspects of a common life will most surely 
be attained between the United States and Canada as well as 
between either of them and other countries by building relation- 
ships on bases of mutual tolerance and respect and on habits of 
co-operation wherever that can serve the common good. A 
promising omen indeed is the long record of the handling of 
Canadian-American relations through the application of these 
principles. The spirit underlying this record is so close to that 
which determines the conduct of relations among the members of 
the British Commonwealth as to demonstrate again the adapta- 
bility of our various ways of life and their public instruments, 
to serve our common purpose in building a world where such 
principles may become more and more secure, where attitudes of 
co-operation and mutual aid shall prevail. 

R. G. TROTTER 
Queen’s University. 
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O far as the public ever knew, Edward Blake’s West Durham 

letter, published in the newspapers on March 6, 1891, the 
day after the general election, ended his connection with Canadian 
politics. It revealed a deep difference between Blake and the 
active leaders of the party on the main plank in the party plat- 
form, Unrestricted Reciprocity; and Liberals did not relish the 
uncompromising style in which Blake had presented the case 
against their policy. Cartwright, who had been the most active 
leader in pressing for Unrestricted Reciprocity as a policy, immedi- 
ately published a letter to his constituents full of sarcastic refer- 
ences to Blake; and for the rest of his life, so he tells us in his 
reminiscences, he had no further communication with Blake. 
Laurier also, as his biographer has told us, felt bitterly about the 
West Durham letter; but, as the letters here published will show, 
Dr. Skelton’s Life has left rather too strong an impression of 
strained relations between him and Blake. The Globe, whose 
editor knew of all the efforts that had been made to persuade 
Blake not to publish the letter, adopted a line after publication 
which Blake specially resented. It tried to remove the sting of 
his argument—that Unrestricted Reciprocity would lead to 
political union with the United States and that the Liberals 
should not take up the trade policy without frankly pointing out 
to the Canadian people the political consequences involved in it-— 
by charging that it was Blake rather than the party who desired 
these consequences and who lacked faith in the independent 
future of his country. And all the unpleasant feelings aroused 
by the controversy were not lessened by the triumphant use which 
the Conservatives made of the West Durham letter in the by- 
elections during the next few months. 

Blake never came back into Canadian public life after this. 
In June, 1892, he accepted an invitation to join the Irish Nation- 
alists in the British parliament in their struggle for Home Rule. 
During the period from March, 1891, to June, 1892, in spite of all 
the public discussion of his West Durham letter, he made no 
public utterance on Canadian affairs, save for one brief note to 

1A selection of the correspondence between Laurier and Blake in the years from 
1882 to 1891 was published in the CANADIAN HisToRIcAL REVIEW, XX, December, 1939, 
392-408. See also my paper on ‘Edward Blake, the Liberal Party and Unrestricted 
Reciprocity,” in the Annual Report of the Canadian Historical Association, 1939, 133-41. 
The letters quoted in this article are in the Edward Blake Papers in the University of 
Toronto library. In addition to the original letters from Laurier to Blake, these 


Papers contain copies of letters written by Blake to Laurier, the originals of some of 
which are in the Laurier Papers in the Dominion Archives at Ottawa. 
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the papers on March 11, five days after the main letter, in which 
he explained that in his opinion, “political union with the States, 
though becoming our probable, is by no means our ideal or as yet 
our inevitable future.”’ 

Behind the scenes, however, within the inner circle of the 
Liberal party leadership, there soon began a series of discussions 
with a view to making it possible for Blake to resume his place 
in the Liberal ranks. The man chiefly responsible for these 
negotiations was David Mills. He and Blake had long been close 
personal and political friends. They had been allies since the 
days of the Alexander Mackenzie government in the 1870’s when 
their views on public policy had frequently differed from those of 
Mackenzie and Brown. Common interests in the University of 
Toronto provided another bond between them. While Mills 
was quite capable of holding his own in argument with his friend, 
his devotion to Blake was unqualified, and he was unhappy when 
Blake was not playing a leading role in the Liberal party. 

The letters interchanged between Blake on one side and 
Laurier, Mills, and Davies on the other during these months 
show how strong was personal affection among this group of 
Liberals and how close they came to settling their differences. 
There is no sign, however, that other Liberal leaders, especially 
those from Ontario, were much consulted. And in the end the 
negotiators could not agree, because what Blake wanted was for 
the party openly to retire from its position of 1891 on Reciprocity, 
to admit that its analysis of the situation had been mistaken, 
and that the conditions attached by the Americans to Unrestricted 
Reciprocity were totally unacceptable to Canada; whereas all that 
the others could bring themselves to concede was some formula 
of adjustment which would mask the fact that the party was 
dropping Unrestricted Reciprocity in its fullest sense. The 
formula was found at the great party convention in 1893 which 
quietly resumed the old traditional Liberal policy of freer trade 
relations, without any commitments as to the unrestricted nature 
of the reciprocity which they wanted. Perhaps if Blake had not 
gone off suddenly to Ireland in the middle of 1892, this policy, 
which had been substantially the party policy when he had been 
leader in the 1880’s, might have been adopted with Edward Blake 
back in a leading position in the party. 

From March 6, 1891, until July 19, save for two letters from 
David Mills, Blake heard not a word from any of his chief Liberal 
colleagues. This ostracism hurt him deeply. ‘‘Not being the 
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brute devoid of natural affections which some politicians have 
made me out, but a man perhaps more than ordinarily dependent 
for my happiness on my friendships, I am not ashamed to say 
that I have suffered heavily,”’ he confessed a little later to Laurier. 
Always anxious for public service, he resented the combination 
of circumstances which had compelled his retirement. And he 
felt his treatment by the party unjustified, because for three years 
before 1891, under pressure from Laurier and others, he had kept 
his disapproval of Unrestricted Reciprocity from becoming known, 
in his desire to avoid provoking an open breach in the party. 
Laurier, for his part, had a great admiration for Blake, and the 
two had stood together since 1885 on the racial and religious 
questions which tended to divide Laurier from his Ontario fol- 
lowing. 

On July 19, Laurier wrote to Blake. The correspondence 
which followed in the next fortnight restored good relations be- 
tween the two. 


Laurier to Blake, Ottawa, July 19, 1891. 
Private. 
My dear Blake, 

I enclose you a copy of Sir John Thompson's bill, introduced by him to give 
effect to your resolution of last year. . . I would feel much obliged to you if you 
would kindly give me your views upon this question which is so pre-eminently 
within your field. 

I venture to ask you this favor, notwithstanding the apparent estrangement 
[in which] we now are. I say estrangement, for if you were correctly reported 
you stated in B.C. that the relative success of the liberal party at the last elections 
had widened the breach between the party and you. Even if so, I venture to 
hope that divergence in political views will not affect personal friendship; at least 
in so far as I am personally concerned, divergence in political views will not have 
that effect. But even on political grounds, whatever difference of opinion there 
may be between you and me, is easily reconcilable. You know how often & 
sincerely I have offered you to resume the leadership of the party. My heart 
is now no more in the position which I occupy than it was four years ago; but 
since I am in it, I must discharge its responsibilities to the best of my judgment. 
I am well aware that in the past I have made mistakes & in the future will still 
& again:make mistakes, but may I not rely upon your indulgence & friendship 
to forbear, & to give me help & assistance whenever you can do so consistently 
with your own view of public duty. 

Apart from the trade question, I know of nothing now in which we could not 
now act as in the past. The trade question must soon receive a solution of some 
kind, either forward or backward.2 The solution must be forward, but there 


*In the discussions of these months Laurier frequently spoke of going forward 
from Unrestricted Reciprocity. What he meant by “forward” is clear from his letter 
to Blake of April 29, 1892, quoted later in this article. He meant a complete Zollverein 
between Canada and the States. Blake’s position throughout was that the ultimate 
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may be heaps of troubles before it is eradicated from the tangles in which we now 
are. 

Allow me to ask you to remember me to Mrs. Blake, & allow me to ask you 
to believe now & always in the affectionate esteem of 


Your sincere friend 


Wilfrid Laurier 


Blake to Laurier, Maisonrouge, Pointe au Pic, Que., July 24, 1891 
My dear Laurier, 

I wrote you last in the early days of March. Yesterday, long after all expec- 
tation of ever hearing from you again had died out of my mind, and some days 
after I had been obliged to write the letter I shall presently quote, I received your 
letter of 19th July, in which you ask my views as to Sir J. Thompson’s Exchequer 
& Supreme Court Bill. I agree that my relations to that Bill are exceptional, 
& I enclose you a memo as you request... 

You think that the trade question will soon receive a solution. You will 
remember that in our last conversation in Toronto you told me that it was needless, 
so far as you were concerned, to continue the discussion in which we were engaged; 
for ‘‘you were converted”; and it would be necessary after the elections to alter 
the policy of the party which had, as you said, been adopted to avoid difficulty 
or rupture with a few men of whom you named two, a difficulty which, as you said, 
must be faced later on... . 

You say that you may have made, & will yet make mistakes. We are all 
fallible and we all make mistakes. I am not aware of anything said or thought 
by me which could lead to the view that I had been adversely criticizing your 
leadership. I have not done so. On the contrary, so long as I was allowed the 
opportunity, I did all I could, & many things of which you were not informed, 
to strengthen your hands & to help make your lead a success. But if you do not 
feel this from what you know, it would be useless to enter into details of what 
you do not know. 

You say truly that you have often & sincerely offered to me the resumption 
of the lead. You know that the position has always been distasteful to me; 
& that my views have always been opposed to any such action; & that I was 
decided even before the recent difference never to resume the lead, unless on the 
contingency (always very improbable & now I believe impossible) that my own 
judgment should concur with that of my friends in the conclusion that the public 
interest would be so materially served by its resumption as to render that an im- 
perative duty. Neither of us has ever wanted the crown of thorns; & no question 
can ever arise on that head. 

I have made no reservations in my confidences with you; & as to others, 
whenever I found that misrepresentations of the situation were likely to be injurious 
to you, I have endeavored to remove them, & to impress on the parties my own 
high estimate of your public and private character, your talents, patriotism, & 
disinterestedness, your qualifications for the lead; & the duty of Liberals to sustain 
you. It has been a great sorrow to me that any difference with you on the trade 
question, & your desire that my opinions should not be made known, prevented 
me from doing more... . 



























tendencies of Unrestricted Reciprocity were unacceptable to Canada and that therefore 
the Liberal party should not go “‘forward”’ but should retire to its moderate stand in 
favour of freer trade on which he had fought the elections of 1882 and 1887. 
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You express the hope that divergence in political views on one topic, a diver- 
gence which you regard as easily reconcilable, will not affect personal friendship. 
No one could have entertained on this head a stronger hope, or rather belief & 
conviction, than myself. It has been very grievous to me to be obliged to conclude 
that I was mistaken. If it had not been for the tone of your letter, which seems 
rather to put any such result on my shoulders, I might have remained silent. 
But I cannot observe that tone without saying in the strongest way that I should 
feel constrained wholly to repudiate any attempt which might be made by anyone 
to put on me the least responsibility for a condition to which I have found it 
difficult to reconcile my mind. 

Tracing back the sequence of events, it was only the other day that I received 
a letter from one of your colleagues, to which I replied on the 14th July, just five 
days before the date of your note, in words which, tho’ they were intended for 
him alone, yet had better, in view of what you write, be made known to you now 
as the expression of my mind. 

This is what I said... .* 

I have little more to add. When I regarded first of all the course which the 
Globe & some other organs took, & when following thereon I considered the attitude 
assumed by my party generally, by my old friends, by those with whom I had been 
in close & intimate communion for so many years; none of whom have since the 
elections made any more attempt to communicate with me than if I were dead; 
who have treated me as one dead; I could not but conclude that I was in fact 
dead to them, & had lost their private friendship & personal sympathy as well 
as their political confidence. 

That situation I have as I say accepted; but I repeat that I decline the responsi- 
bility for it. Not being the brute devoid of natural affections which some politi- 
cians have made me out; but a man perhaps more than ordinarily dependent for 
my happiness on my friendships, I am not ashamed to say that I have suffered 
heavily from this dispensation. But time will make life tolerable, or end it; 
& meanwhile I am, with a heart which has never beat otherwise than warmly 
& kindly towards you, & which must love you still, 

Yours faithfully, 
Edward Blake 


Laurier to Blake, Ottawa, August 1, 1891 
Private. 
My dear Blake, 


Your letter very forcibly puts me in the wrong on one point. You had 
expected to hear from me after the elections. I did not write & it is evident now 
to me, from the tone of your letter, that my silence grieved you. This of all 
things is the one which I cannot bear. I am quite willing to admit that I was 
wrong in not writing, & I am all the more sorry for it, that I have no good reason 
to offer why I did not... . 

Now on the trade question, I remember very well that I told you that you 
were preaching to a convert; that my views were in accord with your views as 
to the lines of the policy which ought to be adopted for this country, but that 


*Blake here quotes in full a letter he had written on July 14 to Mills, in which 
he had declined to discuss current politics even with Mills because of the attitude of 
the party leaders toward him. ‘‘Perhaps when time shall have a little healed my wound 
we may write on politics,’’ the letter had concluded. 
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the time was not opportune to formulate these views into actual political issues. 
Allow me here to remark that your line of argument on that occasion & on all 
occasions of confidential communication, was that Unrestricted Reciprocity was 
not bold enough. In this I always agreed, but I did not see that you could make 
it bolder.‘ 

Remember also, my dear Blake, that I asked you to wait until after the 
elections, & then to speak boldly or not at all. Remember that I told you that in 
my judgment your position, as indicated in the draft of the letter you had sent 
me, was wrong from the fact that it was purely negative. This was my view; 
your view was different & you followed it. Against this, of course, I have nothing 
to say, but just see now what is the position. You have pronounced a powerful 
indictment of our policy, but you have held out no bold line of action to which 
the party can look even in the distant future.® 

Now, my dear Blake, this is what I regret; that you severed yourself from us 
on this question without affirming anything on which the party could rally or 
taking a bold step forward. 

I have given you my views without any reservation. Let me add with equal 
frankness that I never doubted your personal friendship for me. At present the 
situation is a difficult one, because the party cannot go back; it must go forward, 
& to this your letter gives no help. However the negotiations at Washington 
this fall will clear what is now obscure as to what we have to expect from our 
neighbours, & my opinion is that then, whatever takes place, the whole situation 
will have to be considered anew, & then I hope that we may wipe away the unhappy 
differences that now sever us, upon that one & that one question alone. 

I have no doubt that, as you say, the situation is a painful one to you; it is 
certainly to me. I wish I could see my way to go back to my business, though 
at present it is not to be thought of. Of all the things which are the cause of 
pain to me, in this position which I now occupy, the most painful is to find myself 
not in perfect accord with such a friend as you have always been to me from the 
first day that I knew you. 

As ever, my dear Blake, 
Yours faithfully, 


Wilfrid Laurier 


Blake to Laurier, Maisonrouge, Pointe au Pic, Que., August 4, /891 
My dear Laurier, 


I hasten to reply to your letter of the Ist & to say with a full & thankful heart, 
that I gladly & unreservedly accept the assurance it conveys to me that your 


‘Laurier here would seem to infer that Blake had been for the “‘bolder’’ policy. 
But what Blake had argued (this was in the years 1888-91), as he makes clear in the 
letters later quoted in this article, was that if the party took up Unrestricted Reciprocity 
it should boldly announce the inevitable consequences of that policy, namely commer- 
cial and political union. He did not like the consequences and so declined to take up 
the policy. 

‘Laurier’s criticism of the West Durham letter, that it was purely negative, pre- 
senting a destructive criticism of both the Conservative ‘National Policy’ and the 
Liberal ‘Unrestricted Reciprocity,” but throwing no light on what Blake himself 
would propose to be done, was very common both in the newspaper editorials of the 
time and in the letters which Blake received from friends and followers. It was to 
meet this criticism that Blake drafted the supplement to the West Durham letter 
from which extracts are printed later in this article. 
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silence was not due to the reason to which I ascribed it; & that there never has 
been the feeling on your part which I imagined. I am now determined to believe 
that in the case of others as of yourself, no sense of personal unkindness was 
mingled with their feelings, & that I have not lost their friendship. I blot out 
therefore all that was saddening to me in connexion with late events. Pray 
forgive me if, as may very likely be the case, I have said anything in a tone of 
sharpness or irritation. Thank God, all is now clear between us from the personal 
point of view; & I do not think that anything can again cloud our perfect friendship. 

One word I add. It would grieve me if you should feel under the least con- 
straint to write to me. I know your many occupations; & do not wish to add 
to your toils; & I assure you that I will never again take it ill that I do not hear 
from you or think your silence neglectful or unfriendly. 

So far as to the personal question; which I now gladly close forever, with an 
intimation to the friend® to whom I had written that the impressions under which 
I wrote have been removed by you.... 

As to what you say on the trade question I will reply but briefly. I have 
argued with you that if the policy were pursued it should be pursued with an avowal 
of what I believed to be its conditions & results; & that, if they were either not 
desirable or not avowable, these were reasons against the adoption of the policy; 
and that in fact these were, in the existing state of things, good reasons against it. 

But I have never been able to agree that it devolved upon me, who did not 
take up the policy at all, to propose that it should be pursued coupled with the 
announcement of these conditions & results; admittedly momentous, of question- 
able feasibility & advantage; & at any rate premature & unavowable from a 
party point of view. I have never been able to agree that it was incumbent upon 
me, or expedient for me, circumstanced as the question, the party, & the individual 
each was, to do more than to state my reasons for not taking up the policy at the 
time. I fear that we must, as we well may, agree to differ on these questions 
whether of obligation or expediency. 

Up to this time I have only been confirmed by what has happened in the 
wisdom, from all points of view, of my course. Ask yourself whether the heads 
of the party are not freer today than they would have been had I done more in 
March. But it is useless to discuss it now. You propose to see what the fall 
brings forth at Washington; & this fall to review the whole situation. So be it. 
I had thought it possible that I might say or write something after the close of 
the session. But I will endeavor, after what you have written, to maintain till 
fall “an attitude of observation”; and, if I should see occasion to say or write 
anything earlier, will correspond with you beforehand. 

I heartily agree with you that, however much you may wish to act otherwise, 
you are bound to hold your present position. I will rejoice if your anticipation 
of an early solution of the question which divides us shall be realized; when I shall 
be able on all points, as I am now able on almost all points, to wish you that success 
which would be so beneficial to the country & so grateful to yourself. 

I am as ever my dear Laurier, 
Yr faithful friend, 
Edward Blake 


The Washington negotiations, here referred to, had first been 
undertaken by the Macdonald government before the elections 


*David Mills. 
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of March, 1891, in an effort to steal the Liberal thunder and gain 
credit in Canada for seeking freer trade relations with the United 
States. Nothing had come of this effort because Blaine, the 
American Secretary of State, was already sore over the attitude 
of the Canadian government on the question of the Behring Sea 
fisheries and was well aware of Canadian party policies and 
manceuvres on the trade question. He avoided any formal meet- 
ing with Canadian government delegates until February, 1892, 
almost a year after the elections. Then he had a conference with 
three members of the Canadian cabinet, General J. W. Foster, 
the American expert on these matters, acting as his coadjutor. 
The three Canadians were G. E. Foster, Thompson, and Bowell. 
Blaine made clear to the Canadians that the only freer trade 
which the United States would consider was complete commercial 
union, involving an assimilation of the tariffs of the two countries, 
and discrimination by Canada against Great Britain. The 
Canadian delegates refused this, and the conference came to an 
end. In his budget speech in March, 1892, Foster reported on 
the proceedings to the Canadian parliament.’ The Conservatives 
were pleased enough to have this definite proof that reciprocity 
with the United States wasimpossible on any terms which Canadians 
could reconcile with their own self-respect. The Liberals believed 
that the Conservative delegation had gone to Washington deliber- 
ately seeking this result, and that a Liberal government at Ottawa, 
genuinely desirous of removing trade barriers, could still do 
business with Washington.® 

During these months Blake was busy with his law practice 
and with the affairs of the University of Toronto, of which he was 
Chancellor. At the turn of the year he and Laurier exchanged 
New Year’s greetings. 
Laurier to Blake, Arthabaskaville, December 29, 1891 
My dear Blake, 


I have not heard from you for a long time; I see that you have been at work 
pretty steadily in the courts; I do not know how you feel, but I ask myself if some- 





7The official Canadian report of these negotiations is printed in the Sessional 
Papers of 1893. General J. W. Foster’s account, from the American point of view, 
can be found in his Diplomatic Memoirs, I1, chap. xxv (New York, 1909). For Blaine’s 
policy in general toward Canada, see Mrs. A. F. Tyler, The Foreign Policy of James G. 
Blaine (Minneapolis, 1927). 

8This was Laurier’s own opinion, as he explains to Blake in a letter of April 9, 
1892, quoted later in this article. That his interpretation of Conservative tactics 
was correct is shown by a letter of Sir John Macdonald to Sir George Stephen, March 31, 
1891. This is the last letter in Pope’s Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald (Toronto, 


1921). Its last sentence runs: “Our conference with Blaine will amount to nothing, 
but we want to drive him into a statement that he won’t deal with us unless we adopt 
the U.S. tariff and discriminate against England, which we won't do.” ‘‘And with 


these words,” says Pope, ‘“‘fitly closes the correspondence of Sir John Macdonald.” 
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times you do not thank your stars, that you are not in the inner circle of party 
politics. I am in it, & there are moments when it would be such a relief to be out. 

We have come to a period in the history of this young country when premature 
dissolution seems to be at hand. What will be the outcome? How long can the 
present fabric last? Can it last at all? All these are questions which surge in 
the mind, & to which dismal answers only suggest themselves. . . . 

And now, my dear Blake, may I ask what are your intentions for the coming 
year? Have you made up your mind to re-enter public life, where so many 
opportunities will offer? And if you do, will you come with the programme which 
you have outlined to me as the one which most commended itself to your judgment? 
Whatever may be your intentions, whether you come forward now, or whether 
you still keep aside, I hope that you are in good health & spirits. 

Please accept for yourself, for Mrs. Blake, for all your family, my most sincere 
new year wishes, & as ever, my dear Blake, believe me, 

Your faithful friend, 
Wilfrid Laurier 


Blake to Laurier, Humewood, January 2, 1892 
My dear Laurier, 

I was glad to receive this morning your letter of 29th ult. and I hope that I 
may accept it as evidence that the rumour I see in the papers that you are suffering 
from bronchitis is unfounded. 

My wife & I hope for Mme. Laurier and you good health & good fortune in 
the new year. ... When I wrote to you last in August I told you that I would 
await the October negotiations, from which you expected so much light as to the 
future of the party; but I daresay from your silence in respect of them that you 
share my notion that we cannot expect much help in that way. In reply to your 
enquiry as to my own intentions for the year . . . I see no prospect of an opening 
which I could accept. I could not expect the party to offer me a desirable seat 
to be used in promulgating my opinions; nor could the party expect me to abandon 
these opinions for the sake of a seat.... 

Meantime I am thankful to say that I grow more reconciled to my great 
change; & as I feel that every month of absence from Parliament renders me less 
capable of useful service, I look forward to being able at an early day to dismiss 
from my mind all idea of the possibility of my return... . 

With every good wish I am as ever, 

Yours 
Ed. B. 


At this same time Mills was busy trying to find a way by 
which Blake could return to public life and rejoin his party at 
Ottawa. When the news came of the failure of the reciprocity 
negotiations at Washington, Blake himself thought that this 
might serve as an occasion on which he could make a public 
statement urging a revision of the Liberal policy of Unrestricted 
Reciprocity in the light of the officially announced position of 
the American government, and so paving the way for his resump- 
tion of public activities. For the next few weeks he and Mills 
were writing almost every day to each other on the trade question. 
In the course of this correspondence Mills surprised Blake by 
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remarking that he had never understood Unrestricted Reciprocity 
as a term to be taken literally but only as meaning the widest 
freedom of trade that could be obtained from the United States, 
Mills kept Laurier and a few others at Ottawa informed of the 
course of this interchange of opinion; and L. H. Davies, who was 
one of this inner circle, wrote to Blake to confirm Mills’s interpre- 
tation of Unrestricted Reciprocity. This seemed to bring the 
party closer to Blake’s own views, and on March 23 he sent a 
letter to Mills, which was meant for wider circulation if desirable, 
in which he urged the party leaders to revise their reciprocity 
policy in the light of the information reported from Washington 
by Foster. 

Part of this letter contains the argument which Blake was to 
repeat over and over again, orally and in writing, during the next 
month or more. 


Blake to Millis, March 23, 1892 


... I foresee that change inevitably involves much discredit and a long season 
of weakness; but I believe it to be the first step towards recuperation and the 
re-instatement of the Liberal party in its rightful position as a force making 
strongly for good in Canada; And I think that a longer persistence in the present 
attitude will lead only to further disorganization, and to more serious, perhaps 
irreparable demoralization. ... Let me emphasize the two points brought into 
special prominence by Mr. Foster’s report as the inevitable conditions of un- 
restricted free trade between Canada and the States: 

1. The U.S. Government pronounces discrimination at least against the 
United Kingdom as fundamental. On this head leading men of the Liberal party 
have spoken, as I understand their language, in divergent strains... My [West 
Durham] letter discloses my own opinion that . . . discrimination is an inevitable 
incident. I submit that the party ought, without further delay, to make clear 
its attitude on this head. My letter shews that I do not consider this difficulty, 
however grave, to be by any means so serious as the second point. 

2. The U.S. Government pronounces it essential to Unrestricted Free Trade 
that the tariff of both countries, whether of Customs or Excise, should be sub- 
stantially the same, and that this common tariff should be that of the U.S. As 
my letter indicates, these are my views. I claim no weight for my own opinions. 
But I ask, is it not time, when the Canadian Conservative party now in power 
declares that these are its opinions; when the United States Republican Govern- 
ment now in power declares that these are its opinions; when, so far as we have 
reason to believe. the U.S. Democratic party holds the same opinions; is it not 
time, when both Governments declare that they can find no solution to the prob- 
lem of Unrestricted Free Trade which shall not involve a common tariff practically 
controlled by the United States, that the Liberal party should re-consider its 
position; and, either, if it sees some different solution, disclose that solution; 
or, if it does not see stich a solution, acknowledge that the problem it has set 
is insoluble, save on the indicated lines? 

Can you expect to succeed as 


men of mystery,” the possessors of some charm 
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or recipe of wondrous virtue not to be disclosed to the common herd? . . . Will it 
do any longer, and under present circumstances, to say “I won't prescribe till I 
am called in”? You have prescribed; and it is contended that your prescriptions 
cannot be administered in the method and with the results you describe. Must 
you not, now at any rate, go further, and shew that those who so contend are 
wrong, by disclosing your secret? ... But if you cannot, then should you not, 
taking advantage of the U.S. Government’s declaration, acknowledge the fact, 
and take new ground, declaring your present attitude on the question which you 
have introduced into the party field? 

Up to this time you have repudiated any such solution of the problem as 
that now indicated as alone possible. Are you not, on this second hypothesis, 
called on to decide whether you will advance on the line which always seemed to 
me to be the inevitable issue of your policy, or retreat to former ground, or take 
some new position? 


That is, what Blake contended was that the Liberals must 
now either admit that their policy meant a common tariff made 
by the United States, which would mean an inevitable drift 
toward political union, or else they must give up the untenable 
ground of Unrestricted Reciprocity and return to the more moder- 
ate policy which he had advocated when he was leader of the 
party, or else they must find some new undefined policy altogether. 

Laurier and his little group in Ottawa discussed this thesis of 
Blake together, and on April 9 Laurier wrote to Blake: 


Laurier to Blake, Ottawa, April 9, 1892 
Private. 
My dear Blake, 


Mills has kept me au courant of the whole correspondence which he has 
exchanged with you, & I need not tell you how personally I am delighted to find 
that there is a hope of your early returning to public life. This day a week ago 
I called together our leading friends, as I often do on Saturdays, to discuss the 
business of the ensuing week, & after this had been disposed of Mills gave us 
the substance of his correspondence with you. There were present Mills, Davies, 
Paterson, Watson, & Sutherland. I was desired by all to communicate with you. 

I understand that you are anxious to know how we now stand on the trade 
question. There has been no resolution passed at the caucus to adhere to Un- 
restricted Reciprocity, but there was a general consensus of opinion in that sense. 
The caucus was held on the morrow of the budget speech. The declarations 
made by Foster the previous day with regard to the negotiations on reciprocity 
had caused in our minds deep indignation; at all events such was the effect on 
me, & I can say such was the effect on all. In the first place the government 
has refused to give us the written exchange of communications between the 
American commissioners & Canadian commissioners on that particular subject, 
though the correspondence on the other topics of discussion has been brought 
down. Then for the minister of finance to give a verbal statement of negotiations 
of which he refused to bring the written evidence was so high-handed & so un- 
constitutional an act, that for my part I then & there came to the conclusion 
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that I would simply discard the statement of the minister & refuse to have anything 
to do with it. 

You are aware that I was looking forward with a great deal of interest to 
the visit of the Canadian ministers to Washington. I am satisfied in my own 
mind that they have acted dishonestly, that they had no intention of negotiating 
a treaty but simply to put in the mouth of the American commissioners objections 
which they afterwards intended to use to arouse the prejudices and alarms of 
our people. There is neither honesty nor manliness in the government. Their 
only thought is to keep themselves in power by a constant pandering to the latent 
prejudices of the people. Under the circumstances what is to be done? I would 
have had no hesitation to advise a change of front, if any honest effort had been 
made to obtain any kind of reciprocity, limited or unlimited, but I confess to you 
that I for one, would not be disposed to make a change under compulsion, as 
it were, from Mr. Foster. 

However to facilitate your re-entrance in public life, I would be disposed to 
do almost anything, & I would very much like to have your views as to the present 
situation. I may say beforehand, that in so far as I am concerned, a change of 
front means a movement forwards. The fault which I always found with our 
policy was the same which you often expressed to me, that it was too timid & 
conservative. Are you still of the same mind? The objection which the ministers 
themselves raised at Washington, that reciprocity would involve discrimination 
against Great Britain, is one which I cannot entertain, & I suppose you are also 
of that view. No one has any desire to discriminate against Great Britain, but 
if discrimination ensues from commercial treaties, the consequence must be 
accepted. 

I will be happy, my dear Blake, to have your full views on all this, & I will be 
happier yet if you will tell me, after a view of the situation, of the suggestions which 
you would propose. 

Believe me, my dear Blake as ever, 

Yours most sincerely, 
Wilfrid Laurier 


To this Blake replied at once, urging Laurier to reconsider the 
party’s trade policy without any regard to the question of his 
(Blake’s) return to public life, simply on the ground that the 
announced attitude of the American government gave an oppor- 
tunity to the Liberals to abandon a position that they could not 
hold any longer. 


Blake to Laurier, Humewood, Toronto, April 12, 1892 

... 1 wrote mainly because I am so absolutely convinced that it will be a 
fatal mistake for the party to let slip the present occasion. You can never 
expect so good a chance for reconsideration; and I think you ought to hail Blaine’s 
declaration as a Godsend. But even if you are of the other opinion, and deem 
it a misfortune, yet I do not see how you can afford to ignore it for any of the 
reasons you mention. You may be as indignant as you please about the conduct 
of the Ministers, and they may deserve it all, but indignation is a bad councillor. . . . 

The one great fault I have always found with the policy was that it was 
impracticable; that the party proposed action which involved certain consequences, 
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at the same time declaring that no such consequences were involved, and that 
no such consequences would ever be agreed to. 

I thought that the policy meant more than it said, and that it ought to say 
all that it meant. You thought (and I agreed with you) that no political party 
could, with safety, say the things which the policy meant. My view was that, 
if so, the policy should be modified. If you give me a choice between a statement 
which is rash, yet shows plainly what it means, and one which, meaning the same 
thing, disguises that meaning, in order to escape the consequences of plain speaking, 
I prefer the former; but I have never thought or said that I would advise the rash 
plan as a party policy. 

... By a reference to my letter to Mills you will see that I express my willing- 
ness to adopt, as a good thing, though not sanguine of its success in our present 
political condition, the policy of Limited Reciprocity, into which he proposed 
to interpret Unrestricted Reciprocity, and I told him that if he could get his 
colleagues to assent to his view, a solution, so far as I was concerned, would be 
reached. But I judge from your letter that he has been unsuccessful, and that 
there is no prospect of an agreement on those lines. 

You propose some advance; but what advance I do not know. I shall not 
prematurely express an opinion on a step of the nature of which I am uninformed. 
It may be that you have in mind some plan to which I could agree, or some solution 
or explanation which I could adopt. If you care to confide to me your views, I 
will earnestly consider them and give you my candid opinions on them. But up 
to this time I have understood the party to proclaim, as fundamental, conditions 
which I conceive inconsistent with any advance; and I believe that proclamation 
has made a step onward now more difficult and dangerous than it would have 
been at the time when the party decided that it was too difficult and dangerous 
to take the step.... 


Accompanying this letter Blake enclosed a long statement of 
some two thousand words, which he had drafted for publication 
as a supplement to his West Durham letter. It was in the form 
of a public letter to Laurier, and he wanted Laurier’s comments 
and criticisms before he gave it to the public. Laurier replied 
on April 13: “There are many things in your letter which with 
all my heart I approve, & as to the other parts to which I might 
be disposed to take some exception, there would be nothing to 
gain by carrying the controversy further. On the whole I am 
very glad to find that we are yet so near each other. I am sure we 
must before long be in complete accord. I & the two friends to 
whom | have shown your letter, can find no fault with your pub- 
lishing your views as you intend to do.” 

Had this long statement, almost a second West Durham 
letter in itself, ever been published, it would have removed all the 
misapprehensions in the public mind as to what the West Durham 
letter really meant and what Blake’s views on the present policy 
and future status of Canada were. In the end Blake delayed 
publishing it because further discussions with Laurier and his 
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friends seemed to promise still fuller agreement between them; 
and then, when the Ottawa leaders finally balked at formally 
abandoning Unrestricted Reciprocity and Blake broke off negoti- 
ations, the cable from the Irish leaders arrived, turning Blake's 
mind to other fields. So the supplement to the West Durham 
letter remained buried in the Blake Papers. 

The statement is too long to reprint in full here. The first 
part of it recapitulates the arguments with which we have become 
familiar in the Blake-Laurier-Mills letters as to the impractica- 
bility of Unrestricted Reciprocity. Blake went over all the ground 
again to show that the Americans would not accept a free trade 
agreement unless it contained an assimilation of the Canadian 
tariff to the American, with discrimination against Britain, 
involving an inevitable drift toward political union with the 
United States. In his view, therefore, since the Liberals repudi- 
ated annexation, they could never get American acceptance of 
their so-called Unrestricted Reciprocity, and they must abandon 
it as a policy. He denied that he was under any obligation to 
set forth an alternative policy, since the very word ‘‘alternative”’ 
implied that the accepted policy of the party was really a practica- 
ble one, and it was not. But if he were asked for his policy, he 
would go back to the policy of 1887—and here he quoted at length 
from the Liberal platform of that year as expounded by himself 
when he was leader. The 1887 platform contained a large 
number of planks, and did not make the salvation of the country 
depend upon the one single policy of Reciprocity. As to Reci- 
procity now, in 1892, “in my opinion the most which there has 
been the remotest chance of accomplishing... is a reciprocal 
arrangement, not limited to agricultural or other raw products, 
but comprising a considerable schedule of manufactured goods; 
in respect of which, however, serious difficulties may arise as to the 
schedule, as to discrimination, and as to revenue. The effort to 
frame such a plan and to negotiate such an arrangement would 
at all times have received my heartiest support and co-operation.”’ 

This was what Blake thought practicable and desirable. ‘‘For 
those, however, who believe that Unrestricted Reciprocity or 
Commercial Union is for Canada the one thing needful, to the 
attainment of which all else is to be subordinate, it has now 
become a duty to proclaim this faith; to recognise the inevitable 
political changes it involves; instead of modifying the policy, to 
abandon conditions fatal to success; and to engage in the task of 
educating public opinion upon the lines on which they believe it 
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must be taught to advance.’’ At this point Blake came to the 
question which had puzzled so many readers of the West Durham 
letter, the question of his own personal views on the future of 
Canada. 


And this leads to the last topic. My Durham letter, for stated reasons, 
expressly disclaimed all speculations on our political future; I apprehended an 
effort to confuse by such speculations the pressing tendered issue of practicability. 
This apprehension was soon realized; and within a few days I was obliged to correct 
erroneous inferences, drawn in spite of disclaimer, by the statement that in my 
opinion political union with the States, though becoming our probable, was not 
our ideal, or as yet our inevitable future. The time has now come when I may, 
without prolonging this letter by entering into the many complex and doubtful 
considerations which must enshroud in obscurity all such speculations, briefly 
mention my conclusions. 

It is some years since I was constrained to announce the opinion that the 
scheme of Imperial Federation, which once, notwithstanding its difficulties, I 
hoped might be accomplished, must be abandoned, as no longer, if indeed it ever 
had been practicable. 

It has seemed to me that, by the courses which of late years Canadian politics 
have taken, we have been drifting ever nearer to political union with the States. 

Notwithstanding some matters of which we have reason to complain, I avow 
feelings of friendship, sympathy, and admiration towards the Union; with whose 
progress and prosperity the fortunes not only of the new world but of the new era 
are so closely interwoven. I hope and believe that it will correct what seem its 
serious errors, overcome its grave difficulties, and achieve a future as glorious as 
its most patriotic citizen can wish. The Great Republic stands today in the 
front rank among the nations; its citizens are the political peers of those of any 
other country; its sovereign states occupy in its system honorable places; and 
to join them on fair and equal terms would be for any Province of this Dependency 
no ignoble lot. 

Nevertheless this is not the goal at which I aim. I cling to the hope of a 
higher though more arduous destiny for the great Dominion. I look for the 
regeneration of my own country. I cling to the hope that—sooner or later, and 
rather soon than late—there may be born into the world an independent Canadian 
Commonwealth; nerving itself to solve, after its own fashion, the many racial 
and religious, moral and political, economic and material problems which confront 
us; united by enduring links of kinship and sympathy, hope and admiration, with 
three of the leading nations of the world; advancing, more effectively than now, 
our own varied interests as well as the true welfare of the old land, the proud 
mother of free nations as well as free Parliaments; and enjoying under arrange- 
ments which a wise and liberal statesmanship on both sides of the Line and of 
the Atlantic may mature, bright prospects of unbroken peace and absolute security, 
together with the fullest freedom of trade and the widest measure of intercourse 
compatible with the provision of our revenue and the preservation of our autonomy. 

May these things be! 


In the Blake Papers there repose a good many copies and 
revisions of this long statement with its magnificent peroration— 
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a fact which would seem to show that Blake took some pains over 
it. One of these versions contains a longer discussion of the 
subject of Imperial Federation than the single sentence printed 
above, though there is nothing to show whether this longer passage 
is an earlier version which was subsequently cut to one sentence 
or a later expansion of that one sentence. At any rate, neither 
version was ever published. But the expanded discussion of 
Imperial Federation is worth reprinting here as illustrating what 
was probably a typical Canadian Liberal opinion in the early 
1890's before the new imperialism of the Chamberlain era had 
come to affect Canadian thinking. 


Imperial Federation, of which I once dreamed, I have for long been com- 
pelled, looking at the features it now presents, to think of only as a dream. 

I never fancied an Imperial Federation, which should deal with important 
Canadian interests, without Canadian representation in the Imperial House of 
Commons. But the political difficulties of the institution of such a house seem 
to increase as the physical difficulties diminish. Many of the once possible subjects 
of legislation have, by the natural operation and disintegrating tendencies of the 
present system, been formally appropriated to the local authorities and cannot 
now be transferred to a common parliament. Of such as can, the majority, for 
example postal, telegraphic, extradition, and such like matters, can be as well 
arranged by concerted legislation and between independent powers as by the 
common legislation of the Federation. 

Home Rule for Ireland, with Irish administration at Westminster, seems to 
me, sooner or later, to involve local Legislatures and Executives for England and 
Scotland as well as Ireland, with a common Parliament for the common concerns 
of the United Kingdom. But the creation of that Parliament, instead of facilitating, 
as once was hoped, will rather embarrass the institution of the Parliament of an 
Imperial Federation. For the Parliament of the United Kingdom will deal with 
numerous topics, for example, tariffs and customs and excise; direct taxation and 
the application of the revenues of the United Kingdom, in the sense in which an 
Imperial Parliament of a Federation can have no concern. Its creation, therefore, 
would mean a third separate Legislature at Westminster. Besides, hardly anyone 
on either side of the water seems to favor such an institution, while its creation 
and maintenance would require an enthusiastic and determined union of heart 
as well as head. The tendency or drift has been sensibly averse to federation. 

But it has become plainer and more plain that in the main interests and policy 
of the United Kingdom in an Imperial capacity, and in the complications of its 
diplomacy, we have none or a very slight interest. It is indeed more an Eastern 
and Indian and African Empire than anything else. Its wars and disputes are 
almost always on questions which do not directly concern us. Its old world 
methods and habits are not ours. 

Our ideas are, if not bounded, at any rate controlled, by the operation of the 
continent in which we are self contained, and we are not disposed to expend our 
blood or treasure save in defence of our own hearths and homes, or to raise forts, 
armies and navies to meet contingencies any way remote or rendered possible 
only by the connection. On the other hand, let no man suppose that in the 
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improbable event of war with our neighbors, we should have the help of the land 
forces of the United Kingdom. It would be absurd to expect. 


This statement, so carefully prepared, was dated April 12, 
1892. Blake was still holding it back from publication in order 
to hear further from Laurier. A little later he and Laurier had 
a long private conference in Toronto which seemed to bring them 
so close together that Blake was able to add as a postscript to a 
letter of April 23: ‘Thanks for the draft of my letter returned. 
] retain it for a time, pending this correspondence, which furnishes 
for me a prospect far more agreeable than any public letter could.”’ 
So hopeful was Blake at this moment that this letter of April 23 
was a sort of draft of a speech in which he ‘‘chalked out,’’ as he 
put it, the line of argument that Laurier might use in announcing 
a revision of Liberal policy on the trade question. 


I would advise you to take advantage of the recent negotiations... as the 
best opportunity you are ever likely to have to make a revision. . . . The alterna- 
tive is to accept the view that the policy [of Unrestricted Reciprocity] means an 
assimilation of our tariff with that of the United States. I have already argued 
that .. . Unrestricted Reciprocity on this basis becomes an inferior kind of Com- 
mercial Union. ... Your step in advance, therefore, would practically be the 
adoption of Commercial Union; but that plan has been condemned by the action 
and utterances of the party during the last five years. It may be that the political 
Union, to which it leads, will be our end. It may be that the course of the Liberal 
party, in presenting Unrestricted Reciprocity as the one thing needful for the last 
five years, has brought a section of the people to such a point that they are prepared 
to give anything for it. It may be that it is prudent for a political party which 
recognises Political Union as the inevitable destiny of Canada, to advance in that 
direction. . . . But my conjectures are against that view, and my feelings are in 
favor of an effort to secure Canadian independence in preference to an agreement 
for Political Union. My opinion also is that the Liberal party, which has so dealt 
with the question for the last four or five years, has placed weapons in the hands 
of its adversaries as to insure its destruction on such a march as I am now dis- 
cussing. If then, you cannot go forward or stay where you are, the only alterna- 
tive is to recede. .. . I think that now, when the fortunes of the party are at the 
lowest ebb, when the elections have gone against you, when yet there is time before 
the next general election to reform your ranks on new lines, and to familiarize 
your friends with the new position, now is the time to act.... 

I would say... that it is a matter between us and the United Kingdom, 
that if and when it is ascertained that we cannot obtain such trade arrangements 
as our future requires in our present political condition, it will be time to consider 
a change; but that meantime you believe that, on proper representations, Canada 
can obtain the assent of the Home authorities to any needed arrangements, even 
involving a large amount of discrimination. To this you can add that a Reci- 
procity not unlimited removes the question of discrimination, and also that of 
revenue, to the time of the negotiation, inasmuch as its necessity and extent 
would depend upon the character of the articles the subject of the reciprocal 
arrangement. ... Reiterating the view that you did not propose it as a party 
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move, or as one for early action, you might well enlarge a little upon the prospect 
opened by these objections; keeping, however, in the foreground the objection 
from the point of view of the United Kingdom, insisting upon the right of the 
Canadian people to that measure of freedom in the control of their affairs which 
is necessary for their prosperity ... you might indulge the speculative opinion 
that, Imperial Federation being a thing impracticable, the nearest realization 
of its spirit would be achieved by the creation of an Independent Canadian Com- 
monwealth bound by ties of the strongest friendship, affection and relationship 
to the other parts of the Empire, and really strengthening, by relieving it from 
responsibilities and jealousies and complications, the position of the United 
Kingdom. You might contend that this settlement of the Canadian question, 
together with a solution in the sense of Home Rule of the Irish question, would 
create an entirely changed sentiment in the United States, making them, much 
more than now, really cordial friends of their English-speaking kin on both sides 
of the Atlantic. You might urge that thus a substantial approach would be made 
to the creation of a great moral, world-wide force influencing for good, not by 
offensive and defensive treaties, but by the adoption of high general principles 
of action and by the general application of the principle of arbitration to the 
settlement of international differences, the conduct of the affairs of the world. 
You might insist that these positive and negative results were far more important 
to the United Kingdom than any little temporary loss which it might derive 
from a discriminating tariff in the case of Canada. Turning to the U.S. side of 
the question, you might aver that this prospect would produce such an improved 
feeling on the part of the U.S. as to render extremely likely their assent to the most 
favorable arrangements for the adjustment of the relations between the two 
countries which we could in fairness ask... . 

Now do not suppose that I fancy that all this is plain sailing. There are 
great difficulties here, in the United Kingdom, and in the United States; and I 
would be sorry to stake the fate of a party, or even an individual reputation on 
the success of the plan. I chalk it out only as the best thing open to the Liberal 
party in its present circumstances. As you know, I agree with you in your view 
that an awakening of the public conscience is essential to substantial improvement; 
noram I sanguine that such an awakening can be soon or easily effected; but I 
believe it is to be effected, if at all, by the Liberal party, and that the chances 
of success depend upon the Liberal party getting on the right track in reference 
to the policy which I have been discussing. . . . 


Laurier cannot have been shocked by the mention of inde- 
pendence, since his own speeches at this time had contained 
frequent references to this idea. But he was not yet prepared to 
accept Blake’s way of getting out of the difficulties into which the 
party had plunged with its Unrestricted Reciprocity. On April 
29 he replied to Blake: 


Laurier to Blake, House of Commons, Ottawa, April 29, 1892 
Private and confidential. 
My dear Blake, 

I have communicated your letter to Mills and Davies, and we had a long 
conversation over it. The first, and, in fact, the only proposition which you argue, 
is that the policy of the party, as at present understood and expressed, is imprac- 
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ticable, and therefore must be revised. No one among us three feels convinced 
that, as you state, our policy is impracticable. . . . So believing, we would not be 
disposed to change our basis of action, except for the purpose, and the purpose 
only, of bringing you back to Parliament. 

Now, without abandoning the policy of the party, it could easily, I believe, 
be construed in a manner acceptable to yeu. As is usual in all such circumstances, 
each member of the party, while adhering to the main idea, puts upon it his own 
particular views. It seems to me that you are pressing the point too far, when 
you understood that Unrestricted Reciprocity meant a treaty including exchange 
of all products of the two countries, without any exception at all....I have, 
and many others have also, on different occasions, affirmed that we were ready 
to accept any kind of reciprocity that we could obtain, whether limited or un- 
limited. In fact, the basis upon which we have always proceeded, was that, as 
it was supposed to be impossible to obtain reciprocity in natural products only, 
we thought that we ought to extend the field and to demand reciprocity in all 
products. The point of difference between us and our opponents is that they 
are unalterably opposed to reciprocity in manufactured products, whereas we 
believe that reciprocity in those products would be advantageous to the people 
at large, on account of the wider field it would open, and even to the manufacturers 
who could enter into competition with the Americans with advantages of produc- 
tion in this country, which the Americans have not in their own. ... 

For my part personally—I have told you before—I am not disposed to change 
at all, except to go forward. I would be ready tomorrow to go the length 
of Commercial Union, including a common tariff and pooling of the revenue: in 
fact applying to this continent the German Zollverein. We would undoubtedly 
raise a storm, but as I am satisfied the future lies in that direction, I would not 
mind the storm at all nor the consequences; but, in this, the party would not 
follow me, and therefore there is no use of thinking of it. Practical politics mean 
that you must deal with men such as you find them and not such as you would 
like them to be. 

What I now say is a reaffirmation of what I have told you often, that our 
programme of Unrestricted Reciprocity is not, in my estimation, the ideal pro- 
gramme but it is just such as the party will accept at this moment... . 

In conclusion let me add this:—You cannot deprive the country of your 
great services; you owe to yourself to give your fellowmen the benefit of your 
powerful talents, of your treasured knowledge, of your wide experience. If you 
cannot see eye to eye with us, come out with your own views, just such as they 
are, orsuch as you can give them with profit to the community, and for my part, I 
will expect much of that which the country now stands in great need. 

As ever, my dear Blake, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Wilfrid Laurier 


Blake, however, saw no use in pretending that there were not 
still differences between him and the party leaders, since they 
would not adopt the line of action he had proposed. On May 2 
he wrote to Laurier breaking off their negotiations. ‘I have to 
express my deep regret to you & through you to Mills and Davies 
for having added to your sessional labors by opening the dis- 
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cussion; and to give you & them the only amends I can by promis- 
ing never to do so any more. It only remains for me to say & to 
beg you to let them know that my quack medicine was prescribed 
for immediate consumption; & I think it very likely that con- 
ditions may so change shortly that I would neither prescribe it 
for the patient nor take it for myself. Therefore I am not to be 
understood as recommending it for use at any future time, or as 
being committed to it under any changed conditions.”’ 

Just a few weeks after this, when his mind was no doubt full 
of the thought that return to Canadian politics and to the Cana- 
dian Liberal party was shut off from him, Blake received an 
entirely unexpected cable from Justin McCarthy and four other 
leaders of the majority faction in the Irish Nationalist party, 
inviting him to join them in the struggle for Home Rule and to 
take an Irish seat in the imperial parliament. To his great 
annoyance news of the invitation got out into the press, causing 
much gossip and rumour as to his future career. He decided 
almost at once to accept, and notified Mills. 


Blake to Mills, Toronto, June 16, 1892 
Private and confidential. 
My dear Mills;— 

This is for your own eye and that of Laurier only. No one else must know 
anything of it. I decided to reach a conclusion on the subject of the Irish telegram, 
without troubling any Toronto friends, only ascertaining the views of my wife on 
such a heart-wrenching question.... If I go, I can be sustained only by the idea 
that it is but for a short time and that I may be allowed to die in my own land. 
Meantime, I have to prepare for a possible early start; and to that end I want your 
help. Please take out of the Library® for yourself a good collection of Home Rule 
literature, since 1886, on both sides, including everything that would be useful 
for a man to read; box it and send it forward to me here at once. I shall expect it 
to leave Ottawa tomorrow. Do not lose an hour; but do not connect my name 
with your act. My dear Mills, if I could have seen you how I would have liked 
to talk this over with you before acting. But it was not to be. 


Laurier to Blake, June 17, 1892 

I was just about to write when Mills came in this moment to show me your 
letter.... The one consideration with me which towers up above all others is 
that in the Imperial Parliament you will find an arena worthy of yourself. A very 
young country like Canada might and should afford vast horizons, but it has been 
dwarfed by political debauchery. I verily fear that the great questions to which 
we might have looked will not come up in our day. In Mills’ letter you speak of 
your age. This is certainly a mistake. You are just in the prime of life. ... My 
dear Blake this is the opportunity of your life. Just be true to yourself and the 
brightest portion of your career is just opening. 


*The Library of Parliament, of whose thousands of volumes Edward Blake in 
the course of his career probably read a greater number than any other member of 
parliament before or since. 
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Blake himself had no such high hopes. He expected to stay 
in the British parliament for two or three years only, until Glad- 
stone, who was coming back to power, had instituted Home Rule. 
Alas, the second Home Rule bill failed in the House of Lords, 
Gladstone retired, and Blake, who longed every moment for 
Canada, was held to his task in Ireland by the pleas of his Irish 
colleagues not to desert them when their fortunes were lowest. 
Twice after 1896 the Laurier government tried to persuade him 
to come back as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. But he 
felt it his duty to stick to the Irish cause. Had he remained in 
Canada in 1892, a few years more would have seen his party in 
office, with a great Canadian career almost certainly awaiting him. 
A breakdown in his health compelled him to retire from the Irish 
struggle in 1907 just at the moment when Home Rule was again 
becoming a practical issue. He missed success in both the Cana- 
dian and the Irish fields. And his only reason for leaving the 
Canadian field was his difference with his party on the question 
of Unrestricted Reciprocity, a question on which by their tariff 
plank of 1893 the party tacitly confessed that he had been right 
and they had been wrong. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto. 















GENERAL HUTTON AND THE PROBLEM OF MILITARY 
IMPERIALISM IN CANADA, 1898-1900 


HE eighteen-nineties were a period of crucial change in inter- 

national relations. They were years marked by the world- 
wide building and consolidation of empires in defence of threatened 
economic interests, the threats arising basically from the fact that 
markets were narrowing at the very time when the productive 
capacity of all nations demanded larger fields of economic exploi- 
tation, even at the price of war. Consequently the nations rushed 
into a gigantic armament race to protect their only sure markets 
—colonies. Britain with the largest empire was severely exposed 
and felt most seriously the need of strengthening the defences of 
her empire. As part of her efforts the British government des- 
patched General Hutton to improve the defences of Canada. Even 
though Canada was one of the least threatened and one of the 
least militaristic countries of the world, Hutton carried out his 
mission with the greatest vigour. While, therefore, his régime in 
Canada is in a sense of small importance, nevertheless it illustrates 
in an illuminating way certain important aspects of Canada’s 
relations with Britain, and it marks an increasing participation by 
Canada in imperial affairs, which gradually grew into world affairs. 


I 


Canada in 1898 paid the lowest per capita military tax in the 
world—thirty-three cents per head. That fact reveals more elo- 
quently than any description the indifference of Canadians to 
problems of defence. Three reasons account for their unconcern. 
First, in the prosperous years at the turn of the century the 
economic development of Canada monopolized the full attention 
of Canadians. Secondly, the French Canadians, although whole- 
heartedly subscribing to the needs of the economic development 
of Canada as they understood it, were not conscious of interests 
lying beyond their own borders, and especially of any necessity 
for fighting on alien soil. Thirdly, Canada, ‘‘as daughter in her 
mother’s house,’’ nestling safely behind the bulwark of the British 
navy and the bastion of the Monroe Doctrine, saw little need of 
shouldering a big burden of defence.! Each British officer com- 
manding the Canadian Militia added a fourth reason—politics. 

1Cf. Laurier’s statement to the Earl of Dundonald, the last General Officer Com- 


manding: ‘You must not take the Militia seriously . . . as the Monroe Doctrine protects 
against enemy aggression’’ (Earl of Dundonald, My Army Life, London, 1926, 191). 
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Politics, he complained, was the cancer eating into the whole 
defence system. But the cancer was a result rather than a cause; 
it grew from the complete apathy of Canadians to military affairs. 
Until stirring and frightening events should jolt Canadian public 
opinion out of its complacency, mock militarism would plague 
Canada’s defences. 

The Venezuela crisis first tore away the veil of indifference to 
reveal a picture that could only inspire anxiety for Canada’s 
safety. This newly awakened fear provided the public support 
for the two outstanding reforms undertaken in 1896 and 1897 by 
the new Liberal Minister of Militia, Dr. F. W. Borden. He in- 
creased the number of militiamen trained in camp from 10,462 to 
35,035 and limited the tenure of command to five years. Nothing 
shows better the downright senility and deadness of the Canadian 
Militia than the fact that of ninety-two battalion commanders 
thirty-seven averaged eighteen years’ continuous command!” 

A more important influence in improving the defences was 
the efforts of Joseph Chamberlain, the leader in Britain of the 
movement for imperial consolidation. On becoming Colonial 
Secretary in 1895 he began to rally the forces of the British Empire 
by all possible means. In conjunction with the War Office, 
Chamberlain exerted uninterrupted pressure on the colonies to 
augment land and naval forces and to improve their efficiency. 
One of the best opportunities for discussing imperial defence came 
at the Colonial Conference of 1897. Although Chamberlain failed 
to gain definite military commitments, he secured the formal 
acceptance of the principle of uniformity in organization, training, 
and equipment, and an agreement to establish closer co-operation 
among the Defence Departments of the empire.’ At that Con- 
ference too, Dr. Borden invited the British government to despatch 
a committee to examine the state of Canada’s defences and to 
propose a plan for their improvement. Though the Canadian 
government accepted the comprehensive report of the committee, 
it did not put all its recommendations into effect.‘ 

The resignations in 1898 of the Governor-General and the 
General Officer Commanding paved the way for the appointment 
of two outstanding and vigorous imperialists—Lord Minto and 
Major-General E. T. H. Hutton. From the point of view of the 

*I am gratefully indebted for this information to memoranda written by Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. Cummins of the Historical Section of the Canadian General Staff, Ottawa, 
and culled from militia files. It is to be noted, however, that Dr. Borden put into 


“—— his predecessor's plan of increasing the number of militiamen in camp. 
bid. *Tbid. 
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British authorities no man could better fill the post of governor- 
general than Lord Minto, since he possessed a wide knowledge of 
Canadian military conditions gained as military secretary to Lord 
Lansdowne, 1883-5. In those years he filled the positions of chief 
of staff in the Rebellion of 1885 and of organizer of the voyageurs 
that were despatched to Egypt. The latter experience was in- 
valuable, for it enabled him to find out and to cope with the 
difficulties of sending Canadian troops overseas, and to become 
aware of the possibility of Canada’s one day officially helping in 
an empire war.’ Moreover, since Lord Minto thoroughly under- 
stood the steps to be taken to make an efficient Canadian Militia, 
he worked discreetly, as far as his position would allow, in close 
collaboration with General Hutton and provided him with 
stubborn support against the opposition of the Cabinet. But the 
actual mission of reforming the Militia and of creating a favour- 


able public opinion for its activities—that was the task of the new 
General Officer Commanding. 


II 


Major-General E. T. H. Hutton was a brilliant and energetic 
soldier with advanced military ideas, and was one of the leading 
military disciples of Lord Wolseley, the British Commander-in- 
Chief. Backed by the knowledge that he was a personal aide-de- 
camp to the Queen, having the full support of the Governors and 
the Colonial Secretary, Hutton unsparingly criticized the armies 
of the colonies, demanded implicit obedience from his soldiers, and 
attempted to dictate to local governments. 

These tactics he pursued each time he held the position of 
General Officer Commanding—in New South Wales (1893-6), in 
Canada (1898-1900), and in the Commonwealth of Australia 
(1901-4). Partly because of Australia’s isolation and of her conse- 
quent need for adequate defence, the prestige of the soldier ranked 
higher than in Canada; hence Hutton had a freer hand unconsti- 
tutionally to bend governments to his will and ruthlessly to 
reform the militias. For example, he frequently boasted that he 
had driven the Dibbs government in New South Wales from 
office. Later, when he was General Officer Commanding in the 

5 Vide the invaluable letter of Lord Melgund (later Lord Minto) to Goldwin Smith, 
March 1, 1885 (Arnold Haultain, ed., Goldwin Smith's Correspondence, Toronto, 1913, 
ies George Dibbs told Sir Mackenzie Bowell that he had resigned because of his 


unauthorized use of troops to quell rioters in a strike (Canada, Debates of the Senate, 
March 20, 1900, 208). 
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Commonwealth, Sir William Lyne, the Minister of Defence, had 
to resort to strong measures against him ‘‘in connection with the 
establishment of a school of instruction.’’ Sir William explained 
to the House that since the General persisted in proceeding con- 
trary to instructions, he “‘had to stop supplies in order to compel 
submission to the authority in control of the finances.’’’ In 
Canada too, Hutton trod an unconstitutional path, but without 
open opposition to the civil power. 

Although in Hutton’s case an arrogant personality undoubtedly 
played a big part in the disputes, yet the very nature of the office 
of General Officer Commanding created difficulty, and if the in- 
cumbent were energetic and imperialistic, it produced explosion. 
To avoid trouble the General had to bear in mind four points of 
friction. First, public apathy with regard to military matters 
would lead a general in his enthusiasm for military improvement 
to exasperation, and any show of feeling or disdain for colonials, 
such as Englishmen in those days were often prone to display, 
simply afforded popular justification for the government’s treat- 
ment of him. Thus, secondly, both sensitive colonials and budding 
nationalists found Hutton’s irritating manner a convenient excuse 
for blocking the General. Thirdly, the legal position of the 
General Officer Commanding was fraught with deceptive am- 
biguity. The phrase in the Militia Act of 1887—‘‘an officer 
holding the rank of Colonel ...in Her Majesty’s regular army, 
who shall be charged under the order of Her Majesty with the 
military command and discipline of the Militia . . .""*—was in- 
terpreted by the General Officer Commanding as meaning that 
he was superior in authority to his employer, the Canadian 
government, an interpretation which would not be countenanced 
for a moment.’ But he failed to see how two other sections 
whittled down that apparently broad power; the next section laid 
down that the Governor in Council should set forth the duties of 
the General Officer Commanding; and Section 4 of the Act 
declared that ‘‘the Minister of Militia and Defence shall have the 
initiative in all Militia affairs involving the expenditure of money.”’ 
Lastly, constitutional conventions did not really exist because of 
the unimportance of the Militia Department. The Minister of 


7Australia, Commonwealth Debates, Nov. 25, 1904, 1491. 

*Revised Statutes of Canada, 1886, chap. 41, sec. 37. 

*Public Archives of Canada, Laurier Papers, Correspondence re Hutton, Laurier 
to Strathcona, Feb. 22, 1900. ‘‘It is impossible to understand the conduct of General 
Hutton except by the assumption that being an officer of the Imperial Army he was 
superior to the Minister of Militia...” 
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Militia and the General Officer Commanding managed military 
affairs on a day-to-day basis, and neither hesitated to violate 
Militia Regulations if it suited the whim of the moment. One 
important tendency in departmental policy was that the civil 
administration arrogated to itself duties that properly belonged 
to the military. When General Hutton tried to reclaim those 
duties he met the implacable opposition of the Minister clinging 
to what he considered inherent constitutional rights. 

Because of the frequency of quarrels between the: General 
Officer Commanding and the Minister over their respective duties, 
the Generals repeatedly requested the government clearly to 
define the limits of each one’s “‘powers.’’ But to these requests 
the government paid not the slightest attention, preferring a 
situation, one cannot help feeling, where a misstep might be used 
as an excuse to dismiss a recalcitrant general. Furthermore, the 
government constantly reiterated that since it appointed and paid 
the General, it had full power to determine his duties. Only a 
man possessing a very high degree of tact could fill the position 
without friction. But a man of that stamp could not help to 
prepare opinion nor improve the Canadian Militia in time for war. 
What was needed in August, 1898, was a man who could practically 
force reforms on the government; hence, the appointment of 
Hutton."® 

In complete contrast to his indolent predecessor, Major- 
General Hutton immediately on arrival in Canada made a tour 
of inspection. His iron will forthwith pulsated through the veins 
of a wellnigh paralytic militia system. Critics viewing that un- 
wonted energy with alarm charged that he had come to Canada 
with a mission; this, he indiscreetly admitted when he revealed 
that the Secretaries of State for War and the Colonies had given 
him the following instructions: ‘‘Go to Canada and do your utmost 
to improve their militia, and advise the Government as to the 
necessary requirements for the defence system,’’ but he hastily 
added that he alone was responsible for any concrete proposals." 
In pursuit of that policy he aimed to develop ‘‘a military and 
martial spirit’’* by delivering speeches at every opportunity. In 
these he sketched four themes which were a guide to the public 
and an indication of his own future plans. 

Cf. the appointment in South Africa in the same year of an opposite type of man 
—Sir William Butler—as Commander-in-Chief. The Canadians had to be stirred up, 
the Boers temporarily kept quiet. 


"Canadian Military Gazette, April 18, 1899, 5. 
27bid., Feb. 21, 1899, 21. 
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First, to make Canadians glory in their defence forces, he 
continually referred grandiloquently to the ‘‘National Army of 
Canada” whose object was not only that of protecting Canada but 
“of participating when necessary in the defence of the Empire.’ 
Secondly, to shame Canadians into following his suggestions he 
unhesitatingly drew attention to the wretched condition of the 
defence forces. For example, he lectured the people of London, 
Ontario, on the deplorable state of the local regiment, and then 
proceeded to make drastic changes in its administrative arrange- 
ments.'4 Thirdly, he insisted on the soldiers strictly obeying his 
commands. Within three weeks of his arrival, he brusquely but 
characteristically warned his men: ‘‘] know my business. I expect 
you to do your duty; and as a brother officer I shall help you all 
lon.” 

Lastly, and most difficult of all, he tried to drive political 
influence from the Militia and weed out its incompetent officers. 
Matters, however, were already on the mend even before he 
arrived, for Dr. Borden had just inaugurated two far-reaching 
and fundamental reforms—annual camps for all the Militia and 
limited tenure for officers. Proud of these improvements the 
Minister naturally chafed at the repeated charges of politics cast 
at him by the General. The fact was that the word “‘politics” 
had different meanings for the two men. To the Minister politics 
meant discriminating bluntly against the Conservatives. Of 
course that type of politics everywhere reared its head, but both 
Borden and Laurier could legitimately complain of what they 
considered Hutton’s blanket accusation of complete partiality for 
the Liberals. To General Hutton and Lord Minto politics meant 
the interference of any type of politician in military affairs. No 
one could deny that. 

The resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Domville gives an 
instructive example of the problem of politics confronting Hut- 
ton.'® Domville was an incompetent officer who in the previous 
few years had apparently not even called out his battalion for 
annual drill.’ He was already slated for retirement before 
Hutton came to Canada, but he was a Liberal member of parlia- 
ment. That explains why Hutton found it so difficult to replace 


Toronto Globe, March 4, 1899, 19. 
“Canadian Military Gazette, Nov. 1, 1898, 10. The local press later growled that 
General Hutton thought ‘‘we were a lot of half-breeds’’ (ibid., Dec. 6, 1898, 11). 
®Jbid., Sept. 6, 1898, 7. 
"Canada, Sessional Papers, 1900, Return 171... for copies of all reports. . . re- 
lating to the retirement of Lieutenant-Colonel Domville .. . . 
"Canadian Military Gazette, June 6, 1899, 3. 
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Domville by Lieutenant-Colonel Markham, who apparently be- 
longed to the Conservative party; why in battling the whole 
Cabinet to gain his object he himself apparently just escaped 
being dismissed ;'* why after a whole year’s struggle he could only 
oust Domville by agreeing that Markham should succeed for one 
week only.!® 

This incident was merely one of the examples of friction that 
persisted between Hutton and his employers from the beginning. 
Earlier the government had even refused to confirm his tenure 
of office and to show him the Report of the Defence Committee 
of 1898, whose conclusions would have confirmed all Hutton’s 
observations and thus strengthened his own case for improving 
the Canadian Militia.2° The reasons for the coolness hardening 
into hostility varied amongst the members of the Cabinet. All 
disliked him for conducting himself as an official independent of 
the Cabinet’s authority. R. J. Scott, an Irishman, and Israel 
Tarte, a French Canadian, also opposed Hutton as the represen- 
tative of a nation that appeared to them to threaten their races. 
Dr. Borden, the Minister of Militia, objected not so much to 
Hutton’s policy, in which he tended to take professional pride, but 
to Hutton’s continual pressure. Laurier objected on grounds of 
high policy. The Prime Minister, knowing full well the point of 
view of his fellow countrymen, could not acquiesce in the actions 
of a subordinate official trying to use Canada as a pawn in im- 
perial policy. Undoubtedly too, he must have regarded Hutton’s 
plan of naval defence on Lakes Erie and Ontario in his first 
Annual Report as the suggestion of a madman capable of untold 
mischief.”! 

Yet the government accepted Hutton’s first Annual Report, 
which was the most comprehensive up to that time.” In it 
Hutton condemned the state of the artillery, and pointed out the 
need for instructors, for the purchase of new equipment, and for 
the establishment of retirement pay. Above all he demanded 
that the respective duties of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Minister of Militia be clearly defined. 


8]. aurier Papers, Correspondence re Hutton, Laurier to Minto, June, 1899. The 
Prime Minister deemed it a painful duty “‘to bring to the attention of Your Excellency, 
a conflict which has just arisen between General Hutton and the Minister of Militia.”’ 
Apparently the matter was temporarily smoothed over. 

1’Return 171, Aug. 11, 1899. 

John Buchan, Lord Minto (London, 1924), 127. 

214 few years later Hutton actually wrote that Canada would need a force of 
500,000 men to defend her border (‘‘The Bond of Military Unity,”’ a chapter in The 
Empire and the Century: A Series of Essays, London, 1905, 231). 

Buchan, Lord Minto, 128. 
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In spite of the growing opposition in the Cabinet, Hutton met 
with increasing success amongst the general public. The Toronto 
Globe enthusiastically wrote that there existed a ‘‘really wonderful 
degree of training which General Hutton has managed to impart 
to the troops.’ Lord Minto wrote of his success to Lord Wolse- 
ley that ‘‘the country itself is very military in feeling and he 
[Hutton] has struck a right note, with the result that the people 
and the press generally are on his side.”"** But Hutton’s greatest 
triumph in Canada was yet to come. 


II 


Under the compulsion of public opinion the Canadian govern- 
ment in October, 1899, reluctantly agreed to requests from the 
British authorities to despatch troops to South Africa. That 
outcome was remarkable in view of the blunt opposition of Sir 
John A. Macdonald, only fourteen years before, to sending troops 
to the Sudan.* In the period just prior to the war three influences 
were at work moulding public opinion: first, efficient propaganda 
flowing from sources controlled by Rhodes’s interests; secondly, 
the activities of Canadian imperialists, such as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sam Hughes; thirdly, the actions of the British govern- 
ment and its agents who “‘led”’ or ‘‘pressed’’ Canada to send 
troops. 

Although Hutton did not play a sensational part in Canada’s 
entry into the South African War, yet his frequent speeches 
advocating a ‘‘national army,”’ which would rally in the Empire’s 
hour of need, were of vital importance. In the few months pre- 
ceding the outbreak he also laid careful plans for the organization 
of an official contingent, at the same time blocking a scheme to 
enlist a Canadian brigade in the British army. 

A volunteer brigade was one of the three possibilities facing 
the Canadian government. The organization of such a brigade 
might allow the Canadian government to escape official partici- 
pation. But the full might of the British Empire at bay could 
only be exerted through the unanimous agreement of all the 
colonies; consequently each colony had to support or be induced 
to support official participation—the second possibility. Theo- 
retically the Canadian government need not have given official 
sanction to any troops sent abroad. Indeed that was what Lord 


June 21, 1899. 

*Buchan, Lord Minto, 129-30, April 21, 1899. 

**Macdonald to Tupper, March 12, 1885, in Sir Joseph Pope, Correspondence of Sir 
John Macdonald (Toronto, 1921), 338. 
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Minto and General Hutton desperately feared. Actually, of 
course, the British authorities merely by refusing to accept 
volunteers helped to force the Canadian government officially to 
despatch troops. If, however, the Canadian government had made 
careful preparations, it is possible that neutrality might have been 
the third possibility for the first two months of the war. But the 
Cabinet had no policy except drift and avoidance of commitments. 
To Laurier and his colleagues South Africa was a country far away 
bristling with problems of no concern to Canada. Participation 
in war was simply a subject that need not even be considered. 
That is not to say that Canada could have avoided sending troops, 
for the forces of imperialism were far too well organized and the 
public was deeply interested in the fortunes of Britain. Even if 
the government had succeeded in keeping Canada out of the 
South African War then, two months later it would have failed to 
resist the tide of feeling that mounted as a result of the three 
British defeats in ‘‘Black Week.”’ On the other hand, if the govern- 
ment had foreseen the course of events and attempted to guide 
them, it need not have suffered the damaging loss of prestige and 
might also have spared Canada the worst of the race quarrels that 
plagued the country during the war. Instead the government did 
nothing except keep its hands untied. Hence the real struggle 
took place between Hutton, who determined that Canada should 
send an official force, and Lieutenant-Colonel Sam Hughes, who 
for years had set his heart on enlisting and leading a Canadian 
brigade of volunteers in the British army.” 

Prior to the end of August, 1899, Hughes had been content 
to write increasingly heated letters to Hutton demanding the 
General’s acceptance of his plan of volunteers.27 But rumours 
concerning an official force of soldiers to serve in South Africa 
carefully circulated by Hutton among military men and planted 
in the press galvanized Hughes into action. He now turned to 
the Prime Minister, only to find him completely negative as well. 
For Hutton, apparently aware of Laurier’s reluctance to permit 
Canadian troops to serve abroad, and aware too of his indifference 
regarding British hints for troops, told the Prime Minister that 
Canadians ‘‘would not go; were not wanted, and if they went, 
Cf. Hughes’s motion in Canada, House of Commons Debates, May 1, 1899, 2335-56. 
"Canada, Sessional Papers, Return 77... for copies of all correspondence. . . 


between Major-General Hutton and Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Hughes, M.P... . 
Feb. 19, 1900. 
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they would be a ‘menace’.”** By this slur on the fighting ability 
of Canadians it is likely that Hutton wished to forestall any 
government statement that might compromise his own maturing 
scheme.” This reported insult so rebuffed Hughes that he forth- 
with decided to force Canada to send troops by writing a letter 
to the press in which he called for the names of volunteers willing 
to go to South Africa.*° The widespread response to Hughes’s 
appeal so alarmed Hutton that he now resorted to every means at 
his disposal to discredit Hughes’s scheme. In part he succeeded. 
He prevented the despatching of an unofficial volunteer force, 
but not of volunteers as part of an official force. 

Meanwhile the opposition to Hughes and the exact rumours 
in the press gave rise to the belief in the Cabinet that General 
Hutton had secretly recruited troops behind its back.*! No 
evidence has been adduced to prove this, for it was the object of 
the British authorities not to obtain colonial troops, but to gain 
official support. Yet it is easy to understand how the idea arose 
after the acceptance by the Colonial Secretary of offers never 
made* and especially after Hutton’s premeditated visit to the 
Honourable R. J. Scott, a bitter opponent of the General, to 
inform him that public opinion would compel the government to 
despatch troops, a view angrily denied by the Minister.** This 
provocative action took place just prior to his deliberately ab- 
senting himself from Ottawa for the ostentatious purpose of 
making an inspection tour of the West in order to avoid the 
appearance of trying to coerce the government. Upon his depar- 
ture a carefully organized propaganda campaign by the Montreal 
Star began whipping opinion into a frenzy.** The Boer ultimatum 
to Queen Victoria now made further government inaction im- 
possible. 

The government blamed Hutton for placing its members in 
an awkward dilemma, but since Lord Minto and General Hutton 
together had made organizational plans, the government dared not 

*Hughes’s Papers, formerly im the possession of the late Major-General Garnet 
Hughes, An Unfinished Autobiography (1921?), 54; and Memorandum “Re Friction 
between Colonel Hughes and General Hutton culminating in 1900.’’ There is no indi- 
cation of the date of the latter except that it is before 1912. 

Cf. Laurier’s statement of October 3, 1899, arguing that Canada could not send 
troops to South Africa. But that utterance was made far too late, for it provoked the 
very agitation it wished to quiet. 

*®Canada, House of Commons Debates, Feb. 25, 1901, 403-4. 

“Buchan, Lord Minto, 137. 


"Laurier Papers, Laurier Scrapbook, 78, Minto to Chamberlain, Oct. 12, 1899. 
*8Buchan, Lord Minto, 137. 


“Vide Norman Penlington, ‘Canada’s Entry into the Boer War” (unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, University of Toronto Library, 1937), 132-6. 
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lift its hand against the General for something in which the 
Governor-General had assisted. Nor did it dare run counter to 
the initial flood of war enthusiasm then at high tide. But the 
government did not forget, it merely awaited the opportune 
moment to rid itself of Hutton. 
IV 

It had not long to wait. The three British defeats in ‘‘Black 
Week,’’ December, 1899, delivered a shattering blow to British 
prestige. The shrill cry ‘““The Empire is in danger,’”’ which in- 
sisted on a greater Canadian war effort, could not drown the 
chorus of jeers over what many Canadians considered the stupid 
inability of the British soldier to adjust himself quickly to the 
tactics of the wily enemy. When the Minister of Militia could 
openly taunt Hutton with, ‘‘I ask myself in face of the reverses 
which the British army has received, if it is worth the while of 
Canada to remain part of the Empire,’’* Laurier need no longer 
fear any public anger at the discharge of the General. 

The immediate occasion for his recall grew out of the friction 
arising from three incidents: first, from the organization of the 
Second Contingent; secondly, from that of the Strathcona Horse; 
and thirdly, from the startling discovery of secret instructions to 
officials of the Militia Department. 

Early in January, 1900, the government gave Hutton the task 
of forming a regiment of mounted infantrymen—the Second Con- 
tingent.** To obtain the horses required for such a large number 
of men, Hutton on his own responsibility appointed a committee 
under Colonel Kitson, Commandant of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, to supervise purchases.*” Suspecting that such a committee 
would show partiality to Conservative horse dealers, the Minister 
of Militia insisted on the appointment of a Liberal member of 
parliament to the committee to report on the purchases. Over 
this episode Hutton received several rude letters.** Already 
aware, from the refusal of the government to grant him leave of 
absence in South Africa, that matters were rapidly moving to a 
crisis, he interviewed Laurier to find as he suspected that the 
Canadian authorities frowned on his activities. 

At the same time Lord Strathcona, the Dominion High Com- 
missioner in London, had appointed the General practically as his 


*Buchan, Lord Minto, 149. 
*S. B. Steele, Forty Years in Canada (Toronto, 1915), 338. 
“Memoranda of Lieutenant-Colonel F. Cummins. 

38Buchan, Lord Minto, 146. 
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representative to raise, mount, and equip a regiment, which the 
High Commissioner, who was a very wealthy man, had personally 
presented to the imperial government.*® The alacrity with which 
the Prime Minister placed the services of the Militia Department 
at the High Commissioner’s disposal, and the umbrage taken at 
Strathcona’s insistence on his force being kept non-political, shows 
the determination of the Canadian government to keep a firm 
hand on Hutton. Hutton, desiring immediate instructions for the 
organization of the Strathcona Horse, foresaw no difficulties if 
“given a free hand.’’*° But it was impossible for the deadlock 
between the Minister and the General to continue any longer. 

Laurier laboured under no illusions as to the difficulties of 
getting rid of Hutton. Although the government knew Hutton 
was a personal aide-de-camp to the Queen and was supported by 
all the power of the British authorities, yet it was determined to 
administer a decisive check against all imperialism that brazenly 
attempted to circumscribe Canada’s powers. The recall of Hutton 
would best serve that purpose. 

The strategy of the Governor-General in the coming three- 
weeks’ struggle was to gain time by delay and to consult with the 
British authorities. The Prime Minister, needlessly fearing public 
opinion, followed a strategy of patient and wary persuasiveness 
until the discovery of Hutton’s secret instructions to officials of 
the Militia Department made the question of recall urgent. 

From the beginning, the interviews between Laurier and Minto 
seem to have been heated and stormy, certainly on Minto’s side. 
In the first interview before January 20, Sir Wilfred Laurier de- 
manded Hutton’s recall on the ground, Buchan claims, merely of 
want of tact. But Laurier wrote sharply to Strathcona that 
Hutton ‘‘was meddlesome, ignores the authority of the Minister, 
and constantly acts as one who holds himself independent of civil 
authority.’ Later, when Hutton was safely recalled, he qualified 
that judgment by admitting that he was “‘in many respects ...a 
meritorious officer, painstaking, enthusiastic and very much in 
love with his profession.’’*? In reply Minto took a very strong 
line: he warmly upheld Hutton’s actions, contending that were 
the Militia Department free of politics, Hutton could do good 
work. He added that in transmitting the request for recall he 
would feel compelled to place his own opinion before the Colonial 


“Beckles Willson, Life of Lord Strathcona (London, 1915), 519. 

“Laurier Papers, Correspondence re Hutton, Hutton to Laurier, Jan. 22, 1900. 
“Laurier Papers, Laurier Scrapbook, Feb. 1, 1900, Very Confidential. 

“|_aurier Papers, Correspondence re Hutton, Laurier to Strathcona, Feb. 22, 1900. 
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Secretary, a practice which the Governor-General frequently 
followed. Such an action, the Prime Minister retorted, might 
compel his government's resignation. Undaunted, Minto wrote 
to Chamberlain that he would accept its resignation.* 

After the next warm interview on January 20, Minto stated 
his views somewhat strongly in a memorandum which, Minto 
claimed, fell accidentally into all the Cabinet’s hands instead of 
into those of a committee of the Cabinet. It protested against 
political interference in the Department of Militia and against 
Dr. Borden’s behaviour and discourtesy.“* The Cabinet drew up 
a long and heated constitutional discourse in reply which, Buchan 
claims, Minto accepted but considered irrelevant. But the 
strength and tenor of the Cabinet’s answer must have nettled 
him, for the greater part of his letter in reply consisted of a virtual 
apology and a watering down of opinion. After pointing out that 
the problem was one of a ‘‘broad view of the position of a Minister 
and a General Officer Commanding” and that “‘in the special case 
of the purchase of horses the Minister’s action appears out of 
accordance with the intentions of Militia Regulations and military 
custom,”’ the Governor-General intimated that he was ‘‘far from 
wishing to appear as opposing Dr. Borden”’ and was “‘really sorry 
that the confidential memo” should have been placed ‘‘before 
council.’’ He regretted “‘if its somewhat strong sentences should 
have appeared too critical.’ On the same day Laurier denied 
that Minto had specified that only a committee of the Cabinet 
was to see the memorandum. He countered that ‘“‘he thought its 
language very strong,’’ but that he had openly declared that the 
views “‘you strenuously urged upon me’”’ and had ‘“‘set down’”’ 
would be faithfully reported ‘‘to Council.’ Minto’s explanations 
and excuses on the errant memorandum have the reminiscent ring 
of the misquoted politician. 

Laurier had hitherto followed a policy of caution. Now he 
telegraphed to Strathcona to inform Chamberlain that it was 
‘“‘urgent that General be recalled.’"*7 What brought the note of 
urgency into Laurier’s calculations was the discovery of the down- 
right insubordination of Hutton. Unknown to the Minister, the 
General had adopted a year earlier two sets of orders: (1) those 
to be passed on by the Minister, (2) those which he considered 
himself competent to issue and which were not referred to the 


“Buchan, Lord Minto, 146-7. 
“Tbid., 147. 

“T_aurier Papers, Correspondence re Hutton, Minto to Laurier, Feb. 3, 1900. 
“Jbid., Laurier to Minto, Feb. 3, 1900. 

“Laurier Papers, Laurier Scrapbook, Feb. 5, 1900. 
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Minister. Under this scheme, even while his recall was being 
considered, Hutton appointed and published a list of ten candi- 
dates to take the first staff course held for Canadian officers. The 
Minister of Militia, on seeing the list after publication, stroked 
out the names of Lieutenant-Colonels White and Vince. A letter 
signed by Colonel S. Foster, the Chief Staff Officer, ‘“‘by order of 
the Major General Commanding”’ informed Lieutenant-Colonel 
White that he could not take the course because of “‘his having 
recently taken an active part in politics by public speaking.’’** 
The Tory press gleefully published this letter. 

Trying to undo the damaging effect of Hutton’s provocative 
letter, the Minister himself wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel White 
explaining that it had been decided that ‘‘the course should be 
given to younger men.’’ On Dr. Borden’s request that Colonel 
Foster should come to answer for his conduct and produce a copy 
of the offending letter to Lieutenant-Colonel White, he refused. 
The Minister’s amazement turned to anger on learning later that 
both he and Colonel Aylmer, the Adjutant-General, were acting 
under the strict and secret orders of Major-General Hutton not 
to show the Minister any papers, nor permit him to sign any, nor 
even to see him, without the General’s permission being first 
obtained. If perforce either of them had dealings with Dr. 
Borden he was straightway to inform the General of what had 
happened.*® No wonder Laurier wrote that affairs in the De- 
partment had come to a standstill and that the fact that ‘‘he is 
no longer acceptable to the Canadi in Government should be 
sufficient for his prompt recall.’”® 

The Governor-General now al to agree to Hutton’s recall, 
but tried to make the recall official so that the government might 
bear full public responsibility for its actions. This action was 
necessary, he maintained, ‘‘because of the departure from Canada 
of previous generals on no recognized official grounds.’”*' In this 
he succeeded, although strongly opposed by both Laurier and 
Chamberlain: Laurier, ostensibly because he wanted to settle the 
difficulty without reflecting on the General, but more likely be- 
cause he feared to add any more fat to the flames of racial and 
imperialist controversy then raging fiercely; Chamberlain, because 
“an official publication of correspondence would not serve a use- 
ful purpose.’’® 


‘SJan. 26, 1900, quoted in Canada, House of Commons Debates, April 3, 1900, 3077. 
*Tbid., 3097. 

‘°Laurier Papers, Laurier Scrapbook, Feb. 1, 1900, Very Confidential. 

‘\Laurier Papers, Correspondence re Hutton, Minto to Laurier, Feb. 6, 1900. 


*]_aurier Papers, Laurier Scrapbook, report of letter from Chamberlain, Strathcona 
to Laurier, Feb. 13, 1900, 136. 
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Meanwhile Hutton, not yet recalled or dismissed, decided to 
cast caution to the winds and actually proposed to the Governor- 
General to ask for a Royal Commission ‘‘to report upon the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Militia and Defence... and 
consider the relative position of the Minister of Militia and the 
General Officer Commanding ...’** His recall two days later 
cut short that proposal. Not even then could he resist one last 
fling at the government. On February 14, the day before leaving 
Canada, at a banquet held in his honour he publicly attacked the 
government for political interference in Militia affairs.™ 

Laurier had judged the proper time of Hutton’s recall far 
better than he could have foreseen, for Hutton’s remarks had 
surprisingly little echo, either amongst the public or in parliament. 
Interest in the South African War and the tarnished reputation 
of British generals no doubt kept the issue quiet; moreover, the 
public, having little love for Hutton since his quarrel with Hughes, 
believed unjustifiably that General Hutton had prevented Colonel 
Hughes from being the commander of the contingent from mere 
personal spite. The most important cause of public apathy 
probably was the ostensible reason put forward that Hutton had 
received a ‘‘recall for active service.’’ Laurier, in reply to charges 
of politics in the Militia Department, explained that the causes 
of the differences were ‘‘that General Hutton was insubordinate 
and indiscreet and deliberately ignored the authority of the ad- 
ministration of the department.’’ Any General Officer Command- 
ing, he continued, ‘‘on accepting the position in question becomes 
from that time an officer in the employment of and subject in all 
respects to the government of Canada.’’® 

One important result of Hutton’s departure was the revival 
of agitation in all Canadian circles, both imperialist and nation- 
alist, for the appointment of a Canadian General Officer Com- 
manding, a course which apparently Lord Minto thought the 
government intended following. The British authorities em- 
phatically protested®** and the Canadian government agreed on 
the ground that it felt the time had not arrived for such a change 
of policy.*’ 

Both the British and Canadian authorities stoutly maintained 
their positions for and against Hutton’s conduct. Chamberlain 
‘Laurier Papers, Correspondence re Hutton, Feb. 8, 1900. 
“Ottawa Citizen, Feb. 15, 1900. 


‘Canada, House of Commons Debates, Feb. 19, 1900, 595-6. 


Public Archives of Canada, Confidential Despatches, Colonial Office, Chamberlain 
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wrote that he received the minute explaining the Cabinet’s action 
with regret. Keenly disappointed that Hutton and his two 
predecessors could not complete their work he became aware of 
a permanent cause of the difficulty, which he only dared hint at. 
Her Majesty’s Government had appointed ‘‘experts in military 
administration and of course, absolutely removed from political 
influence.”” Although recognizing that ‘“‘the responsibility to 
Parliament must be maintained’’ yet it was desirable that a 
General Officer Commanding “‘should have a freer hand in matters 
essential to the discipline and efficiency of the Militia... .” 
Finally he practically conceded the main contention of the 
Canadian government when he wrote that the officers deserved 
favourable consideration if in their zeal for the thorough efficiency 
of the forces, they had at times appeared not fully to appreciate 
local conditions.** 

In a memorandum in reply Dr. Borden at great length defended 
the government’s position. He denied that the recall was due to 
political causes. Such a state of affairs he blandly assumed 
“has not within his knowledge prevailed and does not prevail in 
Canada.”’ Fortunately he could rest the case of the government 
on far stronger grounds. He outlined in great detail Hutton’s 
disobedience to instructions, his attempts to dictate to the Minis- 


ter, his indiscretions, and above all the shocking incident of secret 
instructions to subordinate officials in the Militia Department.°® 
The British government could not reply to that. 


V 

Although the Canadian government had dramatically upheld 
its autonomy, it would never again be able to ignore the problems 
posed by imperialism: it could no longer hold back the defence 
expenditure nor block the continuous improvement of the Militia. 
For the rivalry of empires was soon to plunge mankind into war 
and the “‘vortex of militarism.’’ It was certain that Britain, a 
source of investment and a market of Canadian goods, was bound 
to be involved. The realization of that fact and its implications 
for the continued prosperity of the Dominion forced Canada 
farther along the path first openly pointed out more than forty 
years ago by General Hutton. 

NORMAN PENLINGTON 

Alliston, Ontario. 


‘Confidential Despatches, C. O., Chamberlain to Minto, April 17, 1900. 

“Laurier Papers, Correspondence re Hutton, Memorandum of the Minister of 
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REVIEW ARTICLES 


CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS! 


N war time, books, like men and machines, are expendible. They become the 
shot and shell of political persuasion, turned out with the same purposeful 
haste, and even with a similar lethal intent, as munitions of another sort. They 
may often be likened to the Very lights which illumine for an instant some small 
part of a battle-front and then go out. Their feverish production is an ironical 
comment on the circumstantial nature of human interests. There can scarcely 
ever have been so many written on world affairs. The subject with which they 
deal is nourished by calamity. The study of international relations only 
established its claim to scientific validity as the result of the first world war. 
It grew up in the twenty years of crisis. It has attained its majority under 
the conditions of our contemporary strife. Its professors, both amateur and 
professional, have been subject to a continuous nervous strain. They have lacked 
the blessed detachment with which a man may address himself to the problems 
of natural science. 

In the laboratory there can be little distortion as the result of national 
preconceptions, but in the study of international relations, nationality, considered 
as a cultural influence, and nationalism as a political influence, can scarcely be 
eliminated. Moreover, the subject is so vast that it can rarely be viewed 
except in narrow segments. There are few men living who are able to grasp 
what the philosophers might call its “altogetherness.” Perhaps the subject is as 
yet too new for synthesis. Perhaps, in this present stage in the growth of 
civilization, its conditioning in nationality and nationalism is a fatal impediment 
to its effectiveness as a force for amelioration. As men falter toward the higher 
ground of international wisdom, it may well be that enlightenment for the better 
ordering of human affairs throughout the world is a matter closer to ethics than 
to intellect. Professor Becker seems to have this in mind when he quotes the 
sober counsel of Thomas More: “All things cannot be well unless all men are 
good, which I think will not be these many years.” Four centuries have passed 
since that good man was martyred, but it would be a matter for despair if 
we were to say that in the meantime there have been no other good men to 
give the world some hope of betterment. 

It would be rash to discuss the spate of books on international affairs 
according to a criterion of permanence. Some few will doubtless still be read 
when the guns are silent. Many more will soon grow obsolete like the cannon, 
their steel contemporaries. They and the cannon, however, will have served 
their purpose. They will have provoked more than academic interest in the 
problems which inspire their terrible theme. Popular knowledge may be super- 
ficial knowledge, but it is not more dangerous than ignorance and it will grow 
with time. To teach the generality of mankind about the world at large is 
surely a more hopeful process than to teach them tribal myths. This is not 
to say that we can hope to reach an understanding of others before we arrive 


at a fair understanding of ourselves. The study of international affairs, like 
charity, begins at home. 





_ This is the ninth annual review article on this subject published in the June issue 
of the Canapian Historicac Review. The bibliography on pp. 184-8, includes all 
the books and articles referred to in the text. 
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Students of international affairs in Canada have been provided for the first 
time with an excellent historical survey of the relations of their own country 
with others. Professor Glazebrook’s two recent volumes are a logical point 
of departure for any serious study of the principles of Canadian participation 
in the business of the larger world. It may be remarked that the author’s 
considerable capacity for the task has been notably aided in bringing it to a 
conclusion by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. The first of 
these books—Canadian External Relations—gives the historical setting to 1914. 
As Mr. Glazebrook modestly suggests, many monographs remain to be written 
before a more definitive history is made possible, but in the meantime this 
diplomatic pilgrimage from the origins to the outbreak of the first world war 
will remain an invaluable preliminary. Not the least important among its 
lessons is that of the close inter-relationship between domestic and foreign 
affairs. The chief context has been that of British-American-Canadian rela- 
tions, through the intricacies of which the reader is guided with confidence and 
skill. The implications of external forces on the Canadian community are 
deftly treated. The complications arising from the conduct of high policy and 
in the organization of defence are aspects of the subject made clear in this 
scholarly exposition. 

Such matters reach forward through the period of the war to the time 
when the Dominion’s stature, so powerfully demonstrated in the fight, came to 
be acknowledged at the peace. The second of Professor Glazebrook’s books— 
Canada at the Paris Peace Conference—is another indispensable. Like its 
predecessor, it combines the qualities of sound historical method with skill in 
the writing. Since it is by no means too early for Canadians to be thinking 
more generally than they do about the coming peace, the book has an immediate 
relevance. Since the victorious powers failed to make a lasting peace, the 
question has to be faced—What did we do then that was wrong? But before 
an answer can be found we must first discover what exactly it was that we 
did. Professor Glazebrook has provided the necessary material on this primary 
question. The Peace Conference is taken in retrospect, as are Canada’s external 
relations, in a brilliant summary chapter. Planning for the peace, the organiza- 
tion of the Conference, the aspiration and the actuality of building a new order, 
the drafting of the treaties, the completion of the settlement, and its effects 
upon Canada are the substance of this short but unavoidable book. The story 
tells of the realization of Canada’s sovereign status, a battle fought and won 
not by Borden alone. The balance here is somewhat restored and Borden’s col- 
leagues are given a fairer share of the laurels. The author has wisely refrained 
from moralizing upon the great events which he so faithfully records and his 
historical contribution is the better for the lack. His readers, under no such 
restraints of scholarship, are left to equate status with responsibility. Upon 
that resolution the ultimate justification of our nationhood depends. 

Among the many narratives, histories, and documentaries provoked by the 
war, one work stands out as a scholar’s masterpiece, inspired not by this war 
in particular, but by war in general. I refer to Professor Quincy Wright’s 
A Study of War. His two volumes have already been reviewed at length in 
these pages,? but any comment on the literature of international affairs would 
be inadequate without reference to this superb effort to come to grips with 


“Eric Harrison, “The Anatomy of War” (CANADIAN Histortcat Review, XXIV, 
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war as a recurrent barbarism common to all the historic civilizations of man- 
kind and a most potent agency of their destruction. In scope, power, ingenuity, 
and significance, these fifteen hundred pages will command an enduring place 
in the reading of those who, with Professor Wright, are prepared to pit their 
brains against the basic problem of controlling and preventing war. 

It is a pleasure to have another opportunity of drawing upon the vintage 
scholarship of Dr. G. P. Gooch, in his recently published volume of Studies in 
Diplomacy and Statecraft. All the ten essays in it are of the high merit which 
we have long learned to expect from Dr. Gooch’s pen. Five of them are 
relevant to the diplomacy preceding the first world war; the sixth is a brilliant 
analysis of British foreign policy between the wars. There will be few to 
dispute Dr. Gooch’s concluding reflections upon this dismal chronicle of 
diplomatic ineptitude. “The twenty years between the two great wars form 
one of the most depressing chapters in the history of British diplomacy. If 
our victory had been used with reasonable intelligence the whole story would 
have been different.” This judgment takes us back to Canada at the Paris 
Conference, and forward to Canada at the conference following the victory for 
which we now fight. The failures of the past were not the failures of British 
statesmanship alone. The solution to the whole problem of peace lies in the 
successful implementation of cultural, political, and economic collectivity. The 
failure of the movement for a limitation of armaments before the first world 
war is to be explained by the contrary conditions of political atomism. Dr. 
Merze Tate’s monograph The Disarmament Illusion is a well-written com- 
mentary upon this un-encouraging theme. Opinion in Canada may be less 
enamoured of unpreparedness after this war than it was after the last. Attitudes 
are likely to be determined by a more acute appreciation of hazards in an 
unorganized world and by a more careful estimate of the costs of meeting the 
obligations entailed in a system of mutual security. The experience of the 
past three decades has taught us to read the international history of the years 
prior to 1914 with a greater sense of realism as well as of charity. 

While pedants may argue that it is much too early to attempt to write the 
history of the tormented generation that followed 1914, the onrush of events 
calls for some clarification. It may be argued that a man in a blizzard lacks 
perspective, but in such a plight, the vaguest of landmarks may well be his 
salvation. Nor can it be said that the analyst and the chronicler write entirely 
in the dark. They have at least the benefit of those contemporary assumptions 
which may well be lost to the definitive historian who, after the lapse of many 
years, seeks to re-create the lives and re-discover the motives of men and 
societies. There is something to be said for the closer view. Messieurs 
Chambers, Grant, and Bayley, of whom the latter is on the staff of McGill 
University, have collaborated usefully to illumine This Age of Conflict. They 
have given a full and factual account, beginning with the outbreak of the first 
world war and pursuing the subsequent and unbroken crisis across the globe 
to the triumphant topicality of the Casablanca Conference. This world history 
is as accurate as the historian’s science, confined to the contemporary, can 
make it. 

As a chronicle of conflict, nothing has been better done than Professor 
Edgar McInnis’s The Oxford Periodical History of the War, of which the 
latest issue to hand covers the interval from October to December, 1942. Previous 
numbers are now available in volumes covering the second and third years of 
the war. Professor McInnis has already proved his outstanding competence for 
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gathering the far-flung facts into an ordered and balanced narrative. The 
difficulties of the task are obvious. He has solved them with a skill that enables 
him to unfold each scene and act in the drama with unfaltering success. To 
have so valuable a current history of the war has required the scholar to let 
his pen run with the facts. Here is all the fluency and vigour of first-class 
journalism guided and restrained by the technique of a skilled historian. 

In another class there are the living chronicles of our time. I refer to 
the speeches of the leaders of the warring nations with which Canada is 
associated as friend and ally. These are well recorded in the compilation of 
Mr. Churchill’s utterances under the title of The Unrelenting Struggle. They 
begin with the tribute paid to Neville Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
in November, 1940. They conclude with the speech to the Canadian Senate 
and House of Commons at Ottawa, on December 30, 1941. The war is unlikely 
to produce a more valiant or more moving record. Some of them are included 
in the collection of great speeches and papers of the year 1941 edited by 
Franklin Watts and introduced by Charles A. Beard under the title Voices of 
History. This important assembly includes all of Roosevelt’s speeches for the 
year, and others by Stalin, Chiang-Kai-Shek, Cordell Hull, Eden, Mussolini, 
Pétain, Hitler, and such. The chronology and the index help to make this 
a commendable piece of documentation. 

The geography and the geo-politics of the war have not been neglected 
in Canada. Setting aside the implications of Haushofer and his school “that 
Geo-politics necessarily includes discussions of world domination and of racial 
superiority,” Professor Griffith Taylor of the University of Toronto has written 
an interesting and somewhat speculative pamphlet on the more sober implica- 
tions of the term for Canada entitled Canada’s Role in Geopolitics. He ignores 
the charge that geo-politics is merely a pseudo-science, and proceeds with 
diagram and thermometer to outline the infinite possibilities of our land and 
latitude. In another pamphlet published similarly under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, the same author discusses The New 
Western Front from the point of view of a geographer. The facts he discusses 
are basic to any successful campaigning on the European continent. His choice 
of a bridgehead would be the coasts and moorlands adjacent to Emden and 
Bremen. The variable in this geographer’s calculations is the German strategy 
of defence. A popular aid to the strategic geography of the war is to be found 
in the text, diagrams, and simplified maps in the atlas called Global War by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer and Marthe Rajchman. 

The historian is apt to discover the inner sense of a period in its livres de 
circonstance. There he may find revealed impressions which do not appear in 
the more formal document. There is a great mass of publication from which 
the future may glean something both of the conscious and the unconscious 
attitudes informing the life of the present. There are the numberless popularizers 
of the new warfare and its techniques, crowds of earnest books on the problems 
of the hour, political apologetics, stark documentaries of heroism and horror. 
Economists are full of ready speculation on phenomena which conform no more 
to the classic analysis; a host of newspaper correspondents are supplying an 
eager market with eye-witness reports that smell of the powder. Historians 
turned publicists have caught up with history; nationals of every sort are busy 
explaining their countrymen to a world which hitherto has so sadly and 
disastrously misunderstood them. Interpreters are legion in a babel of nationalist 
vainglory, frustration, hope, and futility. Occupied with the problems of 
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nationality in their midst, Canadians looking outwards beyond the frontiers of 
their own political perplexities, may feel that they understand the idiom of the 
great discussion. Here and there one seems to detect a glimmering of wisdom, 
some passionate desire to escape the terrible cost of the world’s anarchy, to slay 
the Minotaur which requires its sacrifice of youth for the preservation of the 
7Egean sovereignty of the national state. But the popular assumption often 
appears to be that our enemies are fighting to destroy the ideals of this, that 
or the other nation, that we on our side are fighting them for limited national 
ends and with Canadian tanks, British ships, American planes, each category 
of which, together with their crews are “the best in the world.” 

This dangerous absurdity is liable to betray itself almost anywhere. It is 
not surprising to find it, perhaps, in a book like John Steinbeck’s Bombs Away, 
a vivid, personal story of a bomber team of nice American boys written for 
recruiting purposes. It explains the work of the United States Army Air Forces 
in specially commissioned prose and photographs. Canadians and other allied 
nationals who read it will be somewhat disillusioned here and there to discover 
that the superlatives which they had thought to be theirs are assumed as a 
matter of course by young Americans. When Gordon Beckles in a similar 
vein in Tanks Advance writes popularly on the tank it is axiomatic with him 
that British-built is best. Again, Bernard Brodie, happy in his role as A 
Layman’s Guide to Naval Strategy, suffers from the same nationalist quirk. 
“The United States Navy is a splendid service in personnel as well as materiel, 
the best in the world... .” The nationalist superstition requires a contempt 
for other nationalities: distortion is one of the least attractive of its attributes. 
Unhappily it is still instinctive in this common foolishness of nations. Such 
silly claims will stick out from a book so dissimilar to Steinbeck’s as that 
of Dr. H. V. Routh, The Diffusion of English Culture. This is an important 
subject concerned not merely with the very interesting educational problem of 
diffusing a wider comprehension of Englishry but with the future of humanism 
generally and the world’s well-being. But when Dr. Routh admits that “one 
must live abroad to realise for the first time what it means to have been a 
citizen of the world’s leading nation,” he is being no more helpful than Mr. 
Steinbeck. To say of the English that they “are the only nation left with an 
idea of pageantry” is merely evidence for the necessity of introducing the 
comparative method in both national and international education. The evil 
genius of the Nazis for pageantry is itself a horrible argument against Dr. 
Routh’s enthusiasm. It is a relief to find that a remarkable British official 
record is more quietly written. I refer to the story of the civil defence of 
Britain during the Blitz. Front Line is a piece of work more characteristic, 
I should like to think, of British attitudes today than the kind of nationalistic 
bombast that makes the world so difficult a place to live in. It is a poignant 
record, told with appropriate restraint and even with a certain lightness of touch 
to relieve the tragedy which lies in the background, of the sustained resistance of 
a people whom a powerful enemy sought to disrupt and destroy from the air. 
The account is fully illustrated by many dramatic photographs. Pain and 
terror are here as well as fortitude and one is unable to regard the spectacle 
thus revealed without a more acute appreciation of the fact that war has 
become too hideous a visitation upon the sons of men any longer to be accepted 
aS a mere projection of politics. It is just as bad, perhaps worse, for Berlin. 
All the peoples in the theatre of war are as likely to fall victims to death and 
rubble, as they were at Guernica, Warsaw, Rotterdam, and London. Ii we 
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take the longer view it is impossible not to see ourselves, friends and foe 
alike, and Canadians as well as Europeans, as fellow-sufferers. Given that 
realization in a sufficient force of general conviction, we may hope to lend 
our aid to the making of a better order when the time comes. 

Since Shakespeare’s day journalists have displaced the players as “the 
chronicles and brief abstracts of the time.” The foreign correspondent who has 
not written his book is becoming almost a rarity. He provides his generation 
with its modern equivalent of the sixteenth century news-letter, although it is 
apt to be swollen nowadays into three, four, or five hundred pages in length. 
He has three types of report, one as a resident, another as a peripatetic, a 
third as an eye-witness. Canadian readers generally are familiar with all three 
as their most popular source of information on war and politics in Europe and 
Asia. Louis P. Lochner’s What about Germany? and Richard G. Massock’s 
Italy from Within belong to the first group. Lochner was learning his Germany 
for fourteen years before the United States came into the war. His report is 
faithful and well-informed. Massock was in Italy from 1938 until the declara- 
tion of December 11, 1941. He has written a popular review of Italy under 
the Fascists. Among the peripatetics, Edward W. Beattie Jr.’s Freely to Pass 
is a typical product of its kind, but the breathless itinerary of Cecil Brown’s 
Suez to Singapore is an example which displays the genre at its best and at 
its worst. It is a mixture of some remarkable description, sustained personal 
exasperation, and protuberant triviality. The account by Quentin Reynolds of 
Dieppe under the title of Dress Rehearsal falls into the third group and has a 
special and sombre interest for Canadians. Reynolds was the man on the spot 
but his narrative would have had more significance for the historian if it had 
had a greater concern for the raid than for the author, a defect which Reynolds 
admits in a disarming preface. Harold Denny’s Behind both Lines is personal 
without obtrusive egotism. It tells the story of how an American newspaper- 
man, following the war in Libya with the British, became an Axis prisoner. 
It affords an interesting glimpse of the life of the prisoner of war. Closely 
allied to these books by press-men is Jan Henrik Marsman’s J Escaped from 
Hong Kong. It sheds a flickering and lurid light on a disaster which belongs 
to the war-time history of Canada. 

Canadians themselves have been reported on after being under observation 
for several months by W. H. Chamberlin for the benefit of an American 
audience in Canada Today and Tomorrow. The configuration of our national 
landscape is plotted with the facility of a practised surveyor. The ground will 
be familiar to Canadians. Some parts of it are too much with us. Yet there 
is always something to be learned about the features and character of a man 
from his portrait, and an objective limning of a nation’s visage may convey a 
fresh impression of significance. Mr. Chamberlin’s rehearsal of our politics, 
economics, and sociology, of our war-effort and our future, is briskly and 
competently done. On the question of what lies before us, he suggests that 
we shall still be found adjusting the balance of our British and American 
associations as interest, occasion, and experience dictate, although there is an 
apparent concern among us for an even wider collectivity with the rest of the 
world. Mr. Chamberlin observes, however, that our commitments to the United 
States have served to emphasize our position as a North American country. 
Whatever there is of permanence, dissymmetry, or inevitability in this remains 
to be seen. 


We are not alone in being scrutinized. Every other nation appears to be 
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an object of expectant interest both to itself and to others. Charles and Mary 
Beard, those fruitful collaborators, have put forth an interpretation of The 
American Spirit as the fourth volume in their history of The Rise of American 
Civilization. They are eminently well qualified for this task of cultural 
explanation. All students of America will profit from this synthesis of ideas 
which has been made to express some part of “the intellectual and moral 
motivation” of the people who since 1776 have contributed to the idea of 
civilization in the United States. For those who prefer their history short 
and done by a novelist there is The American Nation by John Gloag, a British 
rendering to meet an increasing demand in Britain for information about 
America. For our part, we are wont to take our American history neat. 

The historian of American foreign policy will be glad to receive the five 
volumes of official Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 
for the years 1926 and 1927. These two years saw the establishment of direct 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Canada, the opening of 
negotiations between the two governments for an agreement on the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, and other matters of less importance. But the larger significance 
of the period in the history of international relations renders these five volumes 
of documents a most useful addition to the records of the period between the 
wars. The comparable collection of Documents on American Foreign Relations 
from July, 1941, to June, 1942, edited by Leland M. Goodrich and published by 
the World Peace Foundation, brings us into the tumult of American belligerency. 
The arrangement will be found to be most helpful to the current historian. It is 
doubtful whether there is another book in existence which would give so 
comprehensive and authoritative a view of the American transition from peace 
to war, together with the diplomatic and administrative implications thereof. 
There are some useful documents on Canadian-American relations touching 
mutual defence and co-operation both military and economic. 

Concepts of policy may be related either to the world as a whole or to 
certain regions of it. The regionalism of the Americas is receiving increasing 
notice. The latest aid to its understanding is the survey edited by Arthur P. 
Whitaker of Inter-American Affairs, 1941, the first of a proposed annual series. 
It takes the form of a short symposium with appendices and maps, introduced 
by an historical chapter written by the editor. Judging from the quality of 
this first number the survey will be amply justified in its continuance. In the 
same field of interest a useful monograph appears on The Panama Canal in 
Peace and War by Norman J. Padelford. The book is an obvious one for 
Canadians, since as a link between the oceans, the canal has proportionate 
importance for Canada as it has for the United States. Some fundamental 
considerations in our commerce and our strategy are inseparably associated 
with it. 

The canal moves us on to South America. The new continentalism has 
aroused the attention of a growing public in the north to the rich and varied 
civilization lying beyond the barriers of distance and language to the south. 
The resultant books differ in quality. Embracing the whole of Latin America 
is a distinguished geographer’s study by Professor Preston E. James. It con- 
forms to the highest standards of the science in presentation, maps, illustrations, 
statistics, and references. On particular countries there are John W. White’s 
Argentina, a resident journalist’s book, Benjamin Subercaseaux’s Chile, aptly 
described as “a geographic extravaganza,” and John Reese Stevenson’s The 
Chilean Popular Front, a documented monograph. 
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selections from among the books which are now being turned out from the 
presses to enlighten one half of our continent about the other. The bibliography 
as well as the study of South American affairs requires some further selective 
growth on scientific principles in Canada where there is both advocacy and 
distrust of a policy of pan-Americanism for the Dominion. The case for our 
participation in the Pan-American Union is urged as the natural corollary of 
our situation as an American nation and as an earnest of large international 
good faith on the part of a member of the British Commonwealth. The refuta- 
tion is built upon a more sceptical appraisal of the realities of the Union itself 
and on the objection that if we were to join this nebulous organization, the 
gesture might equally be taken to indicate a preference for being good con- 
tinentals rather than good internationalists. In other words, pan-Americanism 
appears to its critics merely as old isolationism writ large. The poles of opinion 
are presented in Professor John P. Humphrey’s The Inter-American System: 
A Canadian View,’ and Professor R. G. Trotter’s critical essay thereon in the 
Queen’s Quarterly entitled “Canada and Pan-Americanism.” 

Latin America is comparatively well-known country as compared with the 
Orient. In both Canada and the United States knowledge of Asia and of the 
whole Pacific is at a premium and the expert a rarity. There is no treasury 
of long-accumulated scientific information on which to draw. Far-Eastern 
studies have in the past been gravely neglected. Linguistics, space, and intel- 
lectual myopia have combined to render the inscrutability of Asia still more 
obscure. Of the Japanese the infamous phrase is truer than of the Czechoslovaks, 
that they are a people of whom we know nothing. For in Canada, Oriental 
studies lag behind those of the United States. This is a serious handicap in 
the war against Japan, and is likely to be still more obvious a difficulty in 
working out a wise policy of peace with her. 

The necessities of the case are being notably met with informed energy by 
that public-spirited body, the Institute of Pacific Relations. It has laid an 
important foundation stone in the three volumes of its Economic Survey of the 
Pacific Area. The first of these by Karl J. Pelzer, an economic geographer, 
covers the problems of population and the utilization of land. The second, by 
two of the Institute’s research associates, Katrine R. C. Greene and Joseph D. 
Phillips, deals with transportation and trade. The third, by Kate L. Mitchell, a 
member of the Institute’s International Secretariat, discusses the industriali- 
zation of the western Pacific. Each of these studies is the product of painstaking 
research. The data contained in them must be known to the peace-makers 
when they come to deal with the economic and political re-arrangement of 
those parts of the world now submerged by Japanese conquest. Another 
example of the Institute’s activities is its International Research Series to 
which Jack Shepherd’s Industry in Southeast Asia is a useful contribution. The 
treatment is necessarily qualitative rather than quantitative, but although in- 
complete from a statistical point of view, Mr. Shepherd’s analysis leads him 
to the general conclusion that industrial development in this area has undergone 
an advance which, though comparatively rapid in the last decade, is not to be 
compared in magnitude with that of either India or Japan since the beginning 
of the century. 


An enquiry into two different aspects of the history and condition of the 


8This volume is reviewed at greater length in the CANADIAN HisTorIcaL REVIEW, 
XXIV, March, 1943, 63-4. 
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same region appears under the Institute’s auspices and under the title of 
Government and Nationalism in Southeast Asia by Rupert Emerson, Lennox A, 
Mills, and Virginia Thompson. Little is known in the nationalistic western 
world of the workings of nationalism in the eastern. How the aspirations and 
needs of the peoples of Asia may be satisfied is one of the most difficult of 
the problems for the solution of which the United Nations bear a heavy 
responsibility. A comparative study of governmental forms and policies and 
the reactions of Asiatic peoples to them is an essential pre-requisite of wise 
statesmanship. This valuable collaboration adds another title to the lengthening 
list of studies in the I.P.R. Inquiry Series, all of which are source materials for 
peace or war. 

Professor Lennox A. Mills’s British Rule in Eastern. Asia is a specific 
complement to the volume discussed above, having more particular reference to 
government and economics in British Malaya and Hong Kong. It is an 
industrious and dependable account packed with information and well supported 
with notes. In John L. Christian’s Modern Burma, also sponsored by the I.P.R., 
the student will find a book not only of rarity value, being a unique account of 
Burma by one of the few scholars who are thoroughly competent to describe 
her, but containing an immense amount of knowledge, geographical, historical, 
sociological, and political, about this vast unknown country. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations, in pursuit of its determination to educate the western world 
out of its ignorance, also puts out An Atlas of Far Eastern Politics. Its authors, 
G. F. Hudson, Marthe Rajchman and G. E. Taylor, by means of an informed 
text, lucid maps, and diagrams, achieve that clarity which is so essential to the 
popular educator. Two recent publications of the World Peace Foundation are 
a history of Far Eastern War, 1937-1941 by Harold S. Quigley, and an outline 
by Stanley K. Hornbeck of American policy, entitled The United States and the 
Far East. The first of these is a well-organized account of American relations 
with China and Japan and of the diplomatic repercussions resulting from the 
war until the climax of Pearl Harbor. Dr. Hornbeck writes as from the 
Department of State. Critics may find his description as notable for its omis- 
sions as for what it includes. As for Japan, she is briefly exhibited by both 
H. J. Timperley in Japan: a World Problem, and Carl Crow in Japan’s Dream 
of World Empire as a nation in which the tendency to aggress is both old and 
active. 

To reach Europe by the Asiatic land route we have two journalists, R. A. 
Davies, a Canadian, and Andrew J. Steiger, to guide us through Soviet Asia. 
As Mr. Steiger worked for a time in Moscow and knows Russian we are enabled 
to pick our way among the factories and the reindeer without too many pitfalls, 
and sometimes without our progress through the sentences being hindered by 
so much as a verb. 

Moving westwards through the subject into Russia we enter the region of 
endless polemics, where scholarship has travelled under many flags and where 
the researcher has always been provided with statistics having an official Soviet 
look about them. Russian studies have usually been influenced by some of the 
several difficulties of language, hate, enthusiasm and the fact that the Soviet 
régime, living always in an emergency, has safeguarded itself by appropriate 
measures of security and hidden its Soviet nakedness with a fig-leaf of propa- 
ganda. Canadians have shared the resultant general bewilderment. Since she 
entered the war, Russia has increased her great significance as a_ social 
phenomenon as the valour of her people and the efficiency of her armies have 
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diminished the Nazi expectation of victory. Beyond the calculation of the well- 
informed German General Staff, the structure of her new society has withstood 
the heaviest strains and stresses which the Nazis have been able to bring to 
bear upon it. Lucien Zacharoff brings The Voice of Fighting Russia almost 
within earshot in his collection of personal reports from the battléfront. 

The technique of Russian resistance, however, has yet to be fully compre- 
hended as have the inferences to be drawn from her covenanted participation 
in the re-making of Europe. The solidarity of the Russian peoples has done 
much to revise opinion on the cohesive force of Sovietism. The search into 
the nature of this strength must begin with a renewal of the attempt to 
appreciate more objectively the significance of the Russian phenomenon as a 
whole. There is much evidence that in Canada just now, Russia is being re-read 
in the light of her people’s invincible defence against the onslaught of Nazism. 
Those who wish to peer into “this dark crystal,’ may be referred to a short 
introductory booklet, Soviet Russia, by K. Gibberd, which has been published 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. It fulfils 
its purpose as an encouragement to deeper study. There is also The Truth 
about Soviet Russia, expounded by that famous team (now unhappily divided by 
death )—the Webbs. Their book is provocative of thought, as always with these 
authors, who argue on the basis of the Constitution of 1936 that Stalin is not 
a dictator. Incidentally an essay on the Webbs themselves, by Bernard Shaw, 
is thrown in for good measure. A variant reading of the Soviet score is made 
by E. Strauss in his Soviet Russia: Anatomy of a Social History. The method is 
that of historical criticism, each of the several periods from 1917 being treated 
according to problems, policies, achievements, and adjustments of policies. Unlike 
those of the Webbs, the facts under Mr. Strauss’s examination lead not to a 
democratic conclusion but to a dictatorial and party-bureaucratic one. He argues 
against the assumption of social harmony to which the evidence of the battlefront 
might seem to lead. The domestic situation does not appear to Mr. Strauss to be 
so full of assurance of popular fulfilment as it does to the Webbs. One assertion 
stands out as being more likely to win general acceptance. Mr. Strauss asserts 
that Russia can no longer hope to find salvation in the isolation into which 
she was driven by the pressures and circumstances of her position since 1917. 
So the enigma remains. The literature on the Russian Revolution and its 
consequences will continue to grow, but definitive judgments will not be made 
in our time. Policy among the United Nations must be framed, in a measure, 
on trust and with a realization that without Russia there can be no stabilization 
in Eastern, and perhaps also, in Western Europe. The Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
admits the logic of the facts. These are not without their implications for 
Canada. We shall be called upon to know more of Russia as a not-so-distant 
neighbour in the coming Air Age and as a power whose sprawling territories 
touch the Pacific as well as the Black and Baltic Seas. Nor is Soviet Russia 
without its influence on opinion touching domestic affairs as well as international. 
No social scientist and certainly no politician can afford any longer to dismiss 
this great and revolutionary state either because its experience may seem too 
remote from ours or because some of its manifestations are abhorrent. 

On the great problem of Russia’s place and part in a reconstructed Europe, 
the debate continues. Dr. Josef Hanc gives a brief résumé of the main points 
at issue in his Eastern Europe and the United States, and a more ample treat- 
ment in his Tornado across Eastern Europe. He writes as an historian who 
has served in the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and what he has 
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to say about democratic solutions in that entangled area is unusually well- 
informed. Another helpful discussion of Russia and her Western Neighbours 
by Drs. George W. Keeton and Rudolf Schlesinger examines the various 
possibilities of settlement with brief impartiality. As the authors agree, the 
position of Poland is the most likely to arouse misgivings. The circumstances 
of her past render her case the more intractable. They may be read in Outlines 
of Polish History, a sympathetic record by Roman Dyboski. 

The German problem is central in significance as well as in geography. 
Of the many testimonials to its difficulty, Hans Ernest Fried’s The Guilt of the 
German Army is a well-documented brief. Without a democratic army, he 
argues, there can be no democratic Germany. Professor William Ebenstein’s 
The Nazi State would seem to suggest that the political history of Germany 
after 1933, as gleaned from Nazi sources, demands that a defeated Germany be 
dealt with according to the effects of the régime upon the German people and 
not according to an assumed political and moral redemption. The excellent and 
authoritative monograph on The Educational Philosophy of National Socialism 
by George Frederick Kneller is a disquieting revelation of the deliberation and 
the success with which the Nazi intelligentsia have mobilized the forces of the 
mind to inspire the revolutionary régime with spiritual endurance over the 
long term. A particular study of the technique of the coup d’état as Hitler and 
his followers developed it has been published by Hans L. Leonhardt, taking as 
his example the Nazi Conquest of Danzig. The dissonances and disharmonies 
in German history do much to explain the irresolution of national forces which 
culminated in the Nazi system. These historical ingredients in “The Problem of 
Germany” are examined with illumination by Professor R. Flenley, whose 
article in the University of Toronto Quarterly, of July, 1942, on “The War and 
Opinion,” is a brilliant summary by a Canadian scholar. 

Out of the tormented silence which the Nazi gaoler has imposed on Europe, 
still come the voices of the free in mind. The collection of letters from 
France, edited and introduced by Eve Curie and her two collaborators in They 
Speak for a Nation, gives passionate assurance of the resurgence of that great 
people. It is easy and fashionable to make the charge of decadence. It is a 
term that one does not understand. To take the single instance of the auto- 
biography of that brilliant littérateur, André Maurois, ] Remember, I Remember, 
one cannot regard this charming and intimate account of the literary and cultural 
life of France as anything other than a further demonstration of the graceful 
intellectuality of a people who for so long have held the primacy in western 
civilization. Canadians demand more evidence than the military defeat of 
France and the patent weakness of her political life to convince them that the 
fount and origin of an integral part of their own national culture has been 
permanently silted up by the sands of Fascism. Nor is it necessary that we 
should view the Fascist tyranny in Italy as anything more than a transitory 
phase in the history of a people whose contributions to culture and to the 
cause of freedom are a truer index to their greatness. Comte Sforza’s book, 
Les Italiens: Tels qwils sont, is an appreciation of the Italians in the liberal 
tradition of happier days. Incidentally it is also the elegant production of 
a French-Canadian press. 

In the year before the war the political and social ailments of Britain 
were often diagnosed as the onset of national decrepitude. They were discussed 
in Canada with interested concern. In the years of war there has been taking 
place in Britain itself a more insistent and purposeful assessment of the past 
and the future than in any other period in the island’s history since the 
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sixteenth century. So considerable is the intellectual effort that is being given 
to preparing the way for social improvement that one might discern there not 
the creeping paralysis of age but the labour of a re-birth. The text-book of 
popular aspiration is the Beveridge Report, but collective insurance is only 
one of the varied terms in which the British are reviewing their social prospects. 
There has been much public discussion on ways and means and ends, and not 
least among the many propositions set forth is the reform of education. Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s The Future in Education, Lord Elton’s Saint George or 
the Dragon, Donald Hughes’s The Public Schools and the Future, each serves 
to indicate the stirrings of the national mind. The sharply realistic article by 
Professor R. H. Tawney on “The Problem of the Public Schools” in the 
Political Quarterly, is an expression of the democratic determination that 
educational privilege must be brought to an end. In war-time England there 
has been no better informed interpreter of England to us and of us to England 
than the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, who has adorned his High Com- 
missionership with The Sword of Lionheart, a welcome assembly of his speeches. 

No problem in modern history has been more persistent or more pernicious 
than that of anti-Semitism. It is a symptom of disease in the body politic, 
a social-psychological disorder, never more malignant or destructive of moral 
values than today. That this racial phobia, which is the offspring of nationalism 
in its more perverted forms, has been established as a principle of government 
in a civilized country is one of the most sinister indications of the contemporary 
dissent from the liberal ideal of nationality as it was propounded in the nine- 
teenth century. It cannot be said that we are free from it in Canada. The 
scholarly symposium on the Jews in a Gentile World, edited by Messrs. Graeber 
and Britt, is an important invitation to a more rational attitude on the subject. 
It might well be “required reading” in all places of learning. But the Jews 
are merely one group among the peoples and the nations who alike are the 
victims of the present culmination of the history of government in the nation- 
state. Unless we are able to proceed beyond existing limits of sovereignty and 
the political and cultural exclusiveness on which it depends for its support, we 
cannot hope for any form of international organization likely to implement 
collective policies of decency and intelligence. 

Meanwhile the literature of suggestion and hope for the better ordering of 
the world’s affairs piles up. Professor Flenley’s select reading list on Post-War 
Problems runs to over sixty-one pages. It is packed with bibliographies, 
reference books, periodicals, organizations, collections of documents, speeches, 
articles, pamphlets, books. It is the most important bibliography of its kind to 
appear in Canada. What of the varied and often contradictory aspirations which 
its contents represent? From such a ferment some positive achievement may 
be possible, some order out of anarchy. But it is impossible to scan the mere 
list of projects and to read samples of what is being said in the different idioms 
of economist, historian, sociologist, politician, editor or philosopher, without a 
monitory realization that theirs is also the idiom of a particular nationalism. 
The strong and the weak think different thoughts. The powerful assume 
disinterestedness and a harmony that does not exist. Professor Wright finds a 
solution to the chaos in a de-nationalizing of education. Thomas More put his 
faith in goodness. In any case the road which the nations so painfully tread 
together reaches out far beyond the intellectual or moral horizons of a single 
generation of men. 

Ertc HARRISON 


Queen’s University. 
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HISTORICAL NOVELS OF 1942 


THE problem of collecting, threshing, sifting, and sampling the harvest of historical 
fiction as it relates to the Canadian section of the North American continent is 
not an easy one. For 1940 a survey and analysis was made in terms of types. 
For 1941 the presentation was in terms of a running commentary on man’s pene- 
tration of the New World.! In the present article a chronological approach has 
been adopted. While not altogether satisfactory, it has certain advantages, 
especially in the comparisons which are suggested. 

In no way can the variety of simultaneous developments in any one period 
be better appreciated than through the art of the novelist. First in the span of 
three centuries covered by the books listed below is T. B. Costain’s For My Great 
Folly, which builds up a genuine drama of seventeenth century England on land 
and sea, at home and abroad. Behind the lively action portrayed in Mr. Costain’s 
pages we may get a realization of what British westward expansion meant, and 
may appreciate something of the powerful magnetism of the unknown hinterland, 
later to become Canada and the United States. Much of the action centres around 
freeing the Mediterranean of Spanish ships but there are constant glimmerings of 
the great things about to unfold in the western hemisphere. The care with which 
Mr. Costain has re-created Elizabethan England—from the food on the tables to 
the very slang used in the streets—is a feat of considerable literary and historical 
consequence. 

One result of the success of Elizabeth's sea-faring England was a string of 
sturdy American colonies, which by the turn of the eighteenth century were firmly 
rooted and developing their own characteristics. In Men of Albemarle, Mrs. 
Inglis Fletcher gives us a story of North Carolina about 1710, placing it against a 
background of colonial life in taverns, manor houses, and garrisons. It is this 
background, carefully set down, which has an attraction for us. More directly 
related to Canadian history, however, is Brothers in Arms, by the Canadian author 
Frederick Niven, who portrays life in Virginia from 1753 to 1755, through the eyes 
of James Niven, supposedly an ancestor. It is a first-person narrative of some 
liveliness, marked by campaigning, and highlighted by the battle between the 
English, and the French and Indians, which culminated in Braddock's defeat. An 
interesting fact is provided by the portrait of Washington, whose geniality, tolerance, 
willingness to accept sacrifice and hardship, and ability to win the approval of his 
men, are carefully set forth in episode and description. The novel has little love 
interest, but plenty of small humour. Mr. Niven is to be complimented on his 
careful craftsmanship and the easy way in which his narrative runs forward to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Using very similar material, but handling it in a more rollicking manner, John 
Jennings has caught much of what we imagine was the gusto of living on the edge 
of the westward-pressing lifeline of the English colonies. Young Stephen Trent 

1See CANADIAN HistoricaL Review, XXII, March, 1941, 51-9; XXIII, March, 
1942, 67-74. For the bibliography of this article see p. 195. 
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becomes a Gentleman Ranker (or private) in a British regiment which finally reaches 
Braddock’s command. As in Mr. Niven’s story, the principal characters are 
present at the famous massacre, and the different treatment given by Jennings is 
a lesson in literary recreation of some fascination: Mr. Niven’s presentation is 
curiously restrained, Mr. Jennings’s curiously flamboyant. But each fits into the 
general pattern of its story. Mr. Jennings’s, however, is markedly more sympa- 
thetic toward the unfortunate Braddock, though he pays less attention to Washing- 
ton. Mr. Jennings also goes into great and effective detail in the recreation of 
frontier life. These sections of his story are always engrossing, sometimes thrilling. 

A great deal of the military activity in the Seven Years’ War centred around 
French and Indian raids upon the outlying settlements in an attempt to push back 
the British area of resistance. Walter Edmonds has treated one of these episodes 
—the story of a Dutch mother and her ten year old son who lived in the Hudson 
Valley in 1756 and who in the father’s absence successfully defended themselves 
against marauding Indians. The events used by Mr. Edwards actually happened, 
and he succeeds in recapturing the atmosphere of these stirring incidents in a way 
which will especially attract younger readers, with an effective combination of 
excitement and poignancy in The Matchlock Gun. 

Of the six novels which touch the American Revolutionary War, we may 
examine Mr. Cannon’s Look to the Mountain first, since its action begins in 1769. 
The scene is New Hampshire, where the rugged art of pioneering affords Mr. 
Cannon the opportunity of displaying his magnificent talent for evoking the past 
in physical terms of the most impelling character. As Carl Carmer says, “‘no novel 
of the American past succeeds so completely in transporting one into its period.” 
Out of scenes like those Mr. Cannon recreates came Peter Pond and Alexander 
Henry, American fur traders who played such conspicuous roles in Canada’s western 
expansion. There is scope for a pioneering novel of this kind from the Canadian 
scene. 

Mr. Van Wyck Mason's engrossing novel of action in the American Revolution- 
ary War “‘pulls a fast one”’ on its readers. The first two-thirds of Rivers of Glory 
deal with the adventures of Andy Warren, United States naval lieutenant, who, 
being unable to obtain a naval command, takes a merchant ship to the West 
Indies. He loses his ship in a storm, but by ingenuity and good luck lays hold of 
another and brings his cargo safely back to Boston—and a highly acceptable wife 
into the bargain. Major Mason keeps Andy’s adventures moving at a rapid pace. 
Then, with two-thirds of the narrative bustling forward in this fashion, he suddenly 
shifts the action to the siege of Savannah, and produces a hatful of new characters. 
Andy and his wife turn up in this new section of the book but in greatly reduced 
roles, and the effect is that the reader has the impression of reading an entirely 
different book. Some of the bafflement may be reduced by constantly consulting 
the useful maps that form the end pages of the book. The degree in which Major 
Mason succeeds in conveying an impression of the times, without an overburden 
of political interpretation, may be sufficient compensation for his unusual literary 
trickery. 

There is little but pure romance in Mr. Safford’s Tory Tavern, a vivid account 
of espionage during the American Revolutionary War, which will be refreshing to 
readers who prefer historical furbelows but discouraging to those who like infor- 
mation about causes. Mr. Safford’s side-stepping of the political issues of the day, 
except in their most elemental form, will equally endear him to some critics and 
estrange him from others. Those who consider the historical novel a powerful 
medium for illuminating the problems of the modern world will regret that a writer, 
who can make the details of adventure in 1775 intrigue the reader, does not take 
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a more profound view of the scene he describes. The general pattern of the story 
centres around Roger Langslieve, who escapes after three years of forced service 
in the British navy, and turns to gathering information of great military value 
from the rather too unsuspecting British. 

Mr. Boyce’s The Perilous Night was the first historical novel of 1942 to deal 
with the American Revolution. It is a meaty, down-to-earth, commanding book, 
which carries the story from 1776 until 1781, and provides a striking picture of 
how the war crept up on the country and village folk of the Hudson Valley. Mr. 
Boyce is a trenchant writer, sparing neither himself nor his reader, and it is note- 
worthy that in the entire 560 pages there are only three places in which the action 
flags. But Mr. Boyce’s story is more than mere historical excitation. His grasp 
of the military strategy of the war is comprehensive, and his discussion of the im- 
pact of the Revolution on the economic life of the valley is revealing. These, 
however, are not his main considerations. He makes no pretence that he is treating 
a crisis in a nation’s life in terms of philosophy or sociology. Instead, he deals with 
vividly created personal characters and shows how they were affected by, and 
re-acted to, shattering events beyond their control. 

For the first time, as far as this writer can remember, an historical novel 
approaches the past through the eyes of a mature woman. Martha Murray, a 
pioneer wife in Agnes Turnbull's The Day Must Dawn, living in the back country 
along the Forbes road not far from Pittsburgh in 1777, is the principal actor in 
this drama of colour, courage, and tragedy. The story opens with Washington at 
Valley Forge, and the American Revolution is in its infant stages. The settlers on 
the frontier, constantly harassed by Indians and in daily threat of their lives, are 
perplexed by the withdrawal of frontier guards. However, they steadily refuse to 
retreat from the perilous areas to the more settled and safe regions. Most of the 
action of the story centres around Martha, her husband Sam, their daughter 
Violet, and Hugh McConnell, an adopted son whose parents had been killed in a 
previous Indian raid. The daily life of the settlements, the pioneer’s affection for 
the land he is bending to his will, set against a background of the progress of the 
Revolutionary War and the Indian fighting, combine to make a tale of the frontier 
which will stand up against any competitors. One line in Martha’s journal will 
long remain with the average reader: ‘““There’s some that cut down the wilderness 
and wet it with their blood and some who will come after and live on the fat of the 
land. God must sort out which is which.” 

Thomas Raddall’s His Majesty's Yankees is the only novel of the 1942 crop 
devoted to a wholly Canadian aspect of the American Revolution. It deals with 
the part played by the Yankees of Nova Scotia. In spite of pressure put on them 
from New England the people of Liverpool village remained indecisive: some few 
went south and joined the rebels, some attempted an attack on Fort Cumberland; 
some counselled a middle way. The issue was finally decided when Yankee priva- 
teers tried to pillage some of the little Nova Scotian ports. The Nova Scotians 
objected strenuously enough to start shooting, and the whole colony was soon at 
outs with the revolutionary cause. 

The foregoing novels have dealt almost entirely with the activities and develop- 
ments of the American Revolution. One Braver Thing, by Cyril Harris, opens with 
the close of the American Revolution and treats the Loyalist problem. The 
Bitterns, unable to see eye to eye with their colonist neighbours, had taken the 
side of the mother country. Thus they soon found themselves among those 
destined to leave the new United States and find a home elsewhere. They were, 
in their day, refugees, and the manner in which Mr. Harris has depicted their 
uprooting, their transplanting, and their problems in re-rooting themselves in 
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alien soil has a parallel in today’s scene. With their property confiscated, with 
their persons sneered at and scorned, if not worse, the Bitterns leave their New 
Jersey home and travel to New York city. There a ship is chartered which takes 
them and many others to Nova Scotia. They find themselves among 30,000 Loyal- 
ists settled in the new land in the north. Few of the things which happen to them 
are spectacular, but Mr. Harris has managed to make the sum total of their 
experiences spectacular in his own quiet, human, everyday way. While there are 
love stories throughout the novel, the descriptions of the town meetings and dances 
in the Nova Scotia of that day, the building of dwellings and the gradual clearing 
of the rich but tough acres, are the things which will strike the reader most forcibly, 
and which will give him a satisfying picture of another era. It is a provocative 
commentary on Canadian letters that this book should have been written by an 
American rather than by a Canadian! 

From this point our chronological pattern moves forward more swiftly. Three 
years in upstate New York, 1793-5, and the activities of America’s first real estate 
agent, form the time, place, and background of Mr. Carmer’s 1942 contribution to 
the gaiety of those who pore over historical fiction. They will find much of satis- 
faction in his Genesee Fever. It reads easily, and makes a gratifying contribution 
to one’s knowledge of the America of those years. Nathan Hart, an ex-school 
teacher and wagon painter, goes to the Genesee country, and there runs across the 
fabulous Colonel Williamson who is busy making a fortune. The Colonel does 
many remarkable things to attract buyers, including the building of a luxury 
hotel deep in the backwoods. If memory serves one right, this is Mr. Carmer’s 
first venture into the realms of fiction: and to those realms he has brought his gifts 
of terse writing, colourful portraiture, and realistic treatment which have so dis- 
tinguished his non-fiction books about American life and times. 

Almost two hundred of the pages of Lawrence Ealy’s Tacony Farm deal with 
incidents out of old world history. It purports to describe the escape of a nephew 
of Louis XVI from France to England and finally to America, where he falls into 
the hands of a farming parson. The parson, unaware of the lad’s identity—indeed, 
the lad himself is unaware until years later—brings him up as his own son. When 
the identity of Charles Henry is finally revealed, a different complexion is put on 
his future. Returning to France he quickly becomes involved in a number of 
astonishing escapades. He finally escapes from the hands of his pursuers, reaches 
a seaport, and dramatically swims to the refuge of an American vessel. He cannot 
forswear his ‘“‘American exposure” and desires nothing so much as to return to the 
country where he spent his youth and young manhood. It will be extremely 
difficult for the average reader to sift truth from fancy in this historical costume 
novel. 

When Mabel Dunham's The Trail of the Conestoga first saw print about twenty 
years ago, John Murray Gibbon appraised it in terms which are still applicable. 
He said: ‘‘The story is simple but well told and deserves a long life.’’. It has not 
only had a long life, but a resurrection as well. Its first form was somewhat 
drab and unprepossessing compared to the format of the fresh and pleasant volume 
now to hand. Opening with a brief indication that in 1793 the Mennonites near 
Lancaster in Pennsylvania had thoughts of moving to Canada, the narrative takes 
74 pages for the principal characters to get under way. The year was then 1802. 
From old Mennonite records Miss Dunham recreated the story of her mother’s 
people. Accurate in historical detail, this fictional version moves along at a happy 
pace, never too weighted with sociological profundities, never too frothy with 
inconsequentials. The trek, the settlement of Waterloo County, the gentle art of 
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cheating country bumpkins when they visited the metropolis of Muddy York 
(before it became Toronto the Good), are reported with a charm that is as effective 
as it is modest. 

Manhattan, Hawaii, and Puget Sound are the locales of Mr. Sperry’s long story 
of the fur trade, and most critics are in agreement that the locales are of more 
interest than the characters Mr. Sperry has provided to move in them. The 
setting of No Brighter Glory is in the years 1810-12, when John Jacob Astor, son of 
a German butcher, an ‘‘acquisitive peasant ... whose eyes had a gift of vision 
beyond that of his fellows,’”’ undertook to establish a fur kingdom on the western 
seaboard. To achieve his end, Astor in 1810 sent out a well-laden ship from Man- 
hattan, but the ship met with various untimely difficulties. There are serious 
mixups with the natives in Hawaii, and when Puget Sound is eventually reached 
there are still worse hardships at the hands of the Indians, as well as opposition 
from Canadian fur-trading interests. Mr. Sperry contrives a rather heavy-handed 
romance to accompany this historical skullduggery. The best part of the narrative 
relates to Hawaii, on which Mr. Sperry is somewhat of an expert. 

Our chronological pattern has now brought us well into the nineteenth century, 
and up to one of the current Canadian literary phenomena—Grace Campbell’s 
Thorn-Apple Tree. Whether because of the quality of the story, or because of the 
publisher’s happy energy and enterprise, the Canadian sale of this novel now moves 
past the twenty thousand mark. Thorn-Apple Tree (illustrated charmingly with 
Franklin Carmichael’s woodcuts) is another version of Glengarry life a century ago. 
It is not the Ralph Connor version. Where Connor was strong in the use of Glen- 
garry material (though of a later date), Mrs. Campbell is not as successful. Plot 
structure, penetrating characterization, forceful realism, were Connor’s fortes: 
Mrs. Campbell's narrative is handicapped by the intrusion into the Glengarry 
events of an account of a smallpox epidemic among the Indians of Western Canada; 
her characters are too uniformly delicate and likable, and their motives are not 
sufficiently explored; there is too much stress on the peaceful aspects of pioneering. 
But having said those things (and they are defects which should be curable in a 
second novel), one can say nothing else but good about Thorn-Apple Tree. Mrs. 
Campbell has distilled something of the spirit of the Scots who settled Glengarry, 
she has caught the pioneers’ feeling for the soil, has supplied details of their ways of 
life, has captured beauty in unexpected places, and has knit these elements together 
in a delightful style. The novel is an important addition to Canadiana. 

New York City as it was in the 1830's provides the setting of Walter Edmonds’s 
story about Young Ames, and while his hero’s glittering successes are faintly over- 
romanticized, the background is useful. Mr. Edmonds makes the most of the 
social customs and habits of the rising seaport which was one of the ocean gateways 
of Upper Canada a century ago. 

Mr. Harper will be remembered for his Trumpet in the Wilderness, which, while 
reporting the War of 1812 with considerable gusto, fell down badly in the matter 
of character portrayal. He has retrieved his reputation in that respect in The 
Road to Baltimore. Not only are actual personages (notably Henry Clay), en- 
gagingly presented, but there are a host of well-portrayed minor imaginative 
creations. The chief of these is Beau Stark, who, in 1836, returns home to the 
Ohio River country to find that his young brother has mysteriously disappeared. 
Stark, who had been active in the famous Texan revolution, was not loath to solve 
the mystery if it would provide some excitement. And this he got. Mr. Harper's 
book gives us a picture of the west central United States in 1836. Stage coach 
lines, pony express routes, wayside taverns, river boats, gangs of rascals roaming 
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the countryside and assaulting travellers, provide some of the dramatic highlights. 
The story is not a profound narrative, but it is readable and informative. 

Bruce Lancaster’s fifth novel, Bright to the Wanderer, is a pleasant reconstruction 
of the Rebellion of 1837 in Ontario. The story itself, however, opens in 1781 when 
Gilbert Spensrood and his wife Elizabeth are trying to get into Canada from the 
United States. They are United Empire Loyalists. After harrowing experiences 
they reach the St. Lawrence opposite the town of Montreal; from there they 
continue to Kingston and finally to Toronto. The main body of the story opens 
in 1835, when Gilbert’s grandson, Forsyth, and his great-grandson, Cameron, are 
enjoying a prosperous law practice. There are two groups opposed to the Family 
Compact. Believing in redress by legal means, Spensrood the elder and his lawyer 
son and grandson are not responsive to the violent measures proposed by the 
temperamental Scott, William Lyon Mackenzie. However, Gilbert Spensrood, 
brother of Cameron, and great-grandson of the first Spensrood, throws in his lot 
with Mackenzie. He acts as scout, soldier, guide, and at one time is a prisoner of 
the Crown and in very dangerous circumstances. 

Unfortunately for the satisfaction of the reader, Mr. Lancaster’s characters 
are painted in solid, block, primary colours. There are no psychological shades in 
this story. The supporters of the Compact are villains of deep-dyed black and the 
Reformers are golden heroes. From the point of view of the story this is not a 
fundamental defect and the reader is carried forward by the impetus of the ex- 
citing action. Mr. Lancaster follows the developments of the Rebellion pretty 
closely. The changing scenes—Toronto, Albany, Buffalo, as well as rural scenes— 
are reconstructed in detailed and colourful pattern. The result is something vivid 
and easily credited. There is a certain amount of love interest in the story, with 
Gil’s sweetheart, Sandra, turning up in rather unexpected places, and doing rather 
unexpected things. But the story is really the story of a movement and an episode 
in history rather than the story of people within that era and active in that episode. 
This is both the strength and the weakness of Bright to the Wanderer. However, 
one has to be grateful to Mr. Lancaster. He has the gift of being able to entertain 
and instruct at the same time. 

The word convincing best describes Mrs. Aldrich’s rousing story, The Lieu- 
tenant's Lady, which re-creates the conflict of white man with red man along the 
Upper Missouri in the late 1860's. Flirtatious Cynthia in Omaha decides to jilt 
Lieutenant Stafford on duty at Fort Berthold far up river. Since passage on the 
river steamer had already been arranged, Cynthia's cousin, the lovely Linnie, 
decides to deliver Cynthia's decision personally. At least she will get the ride out 
of it! She tastes Indian warfare before she reaches the fort: the steamer is attacked 
and the pilot is nailed to his wheel by a couple of Indian arrows. In Mrs. Aldrich’s 
descriptions of warfare with the Sioux she has caught the spirit of the post-Civil 
War frontier of the United States, a time not unrelated to the history of the 
Canadian West. 

In Fires in the Vine, Ethel Kirk Grayson, of Moose Jaw, who is author of two 
other novels,? has made a searching study of a family which endures for nearly a 
century and a half. Her novel is divided into four parts: the prelude deals with 
1793; part I with the years 1867 to 1888; part II with the period 1913 to 1924; 
the postlude draws the ends together in 1936. It is the first two sections which 
interest us here. The prelude tells of Peregrine Channing, younger son of a prosper- 
ous English squire, who comes to Canada in 1790 with the Duke of Kent. Irked by 
the lace ruffles and quadrilles which bored him in England, Peregrine seizes the 
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chance afforded by the Duke’s return to England to obtain his release from court 
duties, and makes his way into the United Empire Loyalist settlements in the wilds 
of Ontario. He turnsa recipe for spiced blackberry cordial into a humming business 
which finally becomes the Channing jam factory. By 1867 this prosperous business 
is owned and operated by Peregrine’s grandson, Geoffrey. The second part of the 
story centres chiefly around the mess which Geoffrey’s young daughter Betty 
makes of her life. There is something very reminiscent of Thackeray in the first 
two hundred pages of this book. It is an historical novel of manners, as Miss 
Grayson, joining careful research with imaginative insight, recreates most striking- 
ly the Victorian era in central Ontario. While she does not exactly locate Channing- 
vale, it is in the fruit area and not far from Toronto. Included in her historical 
material is a certain amount of information concerning Toronto’s society life in 
the mid-eighteen-eighties. The value of Miss Grayson’s novel lies not in the de- 
lineation of great historical events, or personages, but in the impression which she 
gives of the customs, the living practices, the mores of Orftario Canadians of sixty 
years ago. 

Mr. White of Toronto has published ten books, most of them historical romances 
of Canada’s North-west. None of them are literary record-makers, an appraisal 
with which Mr. White would be the first to agree, but this is both a strength and a 
weakness. The narrative rarely flags, but it is marked by a too-incessant move- 
ment, and it suffers from a lack of effective research into historical details. This 
seems especially true of Northwest Wagons and Northwest Law. The first deals 
with rum-running, claim-jumping, and general outlawry in the United States- 
Canadian border area, among the foothills in the year 1876. The second has 
railway building in the 1890's for a background. Familiar place names like Calgary, 
Macleod, Lethbridge, appear in the narrative. The reservations made in the 
reader’s mind have to do with details: in 1890 were there dude ranches, was 
orange juice a common western breakfast drink, did nurses in hospitals wear 
rubber heels? These reservations tend to detract from an otherwise attractively 
vigorous treatment of historical material arising out of Western Canada's growth. 

Mrs. Parsons’s novel of Northern Michigan, Not Without Honor, is placed in 
a setting not much more than fifty years old, and there still remain traces of the 
life she so aptly portrays. The novel may properly be included in this survey, 
however, since there is a certain element of timelessness in the story of French- 
Canadian Joe LaTendresse who goes to northern Michigan to seek his fortune. 
Fifty years from now Not Without Honor will bea record of an ethnological curiosity 
which may by then have totally disappeared. Mrs. Parsons’s clear-cut presen- 
tation of her understanding of French-Canadian farm and family life in Quebec 
just before the turn of the century is provocative. But it is only a brief opening 
to the main narrative. Joe succeeds in ‘“‘escaping’’ from the influence of his father 
and reaches a mining settlement in Michigan where a large number of his com- 
patriots work. Most of them have no idea at all of taking out American citizenship, 
but are really there to make money to send home and finally to follow that money 
themselves. Joe, who has other ideas, and who believes that such an attitude on 
the part of his compatriots is dishonest, comes into almost immediate clash with 
them. Mrs. Parsons writes with unusual power when she describes the consequent 
tragedies, and the manner in which Joe worked out his destiny is packed with 
implications even for this day. 

‘Other novels by Mr. White include Nighthawk of the Northwest (New York, 1938), 


Morgan of the Mounted (New York, 1939), The Code of the Northwest (New York, 1940), 
North of the Border (New York, 1940). 
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Thus closes our literary-historical tour for 1942, which has taken us through 
a score of periods and locales. Understanding of the past is necessary to any clear 
appreciation of the perplexities of the present. Properly conceived and executed, 
the historical novel can make an essential contribution to that understanding. In 
Canada the historical novel still has very far to go before it plays its full role, but at 
least a beginning has been made. 


CHARLES CLAY 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Francis Parkman, Heroic Historian. By MAsON WADE. New York: Viking Press 

[Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1942. Pp. xiv, 466. ($5.75) 
THIs is an ample and in a great many respects an admirable biography, excellently 
written, well founded on all the available sources, equipped with a sufficient 
bibliography (a complete one was published a few years ago by Wilbur L. Schramm 
in his volume of Selections from Parkman), well indexed, well produced and printed, 
and at least correspondingly expensive, in Canada at all events. 

Mr. Wade has certain advantages. It is nearly forty years since Sedgwick's 
modest but capable biography appeared, he has had access to certain materials 
unused by either Farnham or Sedgwick, and he is not merely a New Englander 
but also a Roman Catholic. As to the new sources, it might have been better 
if the author had been more specific; the reader is left with the impression that 
they do not, in effect, modify the picture materially. Mr. Wade’s Catholicism 
does not, in general, lead him to any undue criticism on that score (save perhaps 
when he refers to a growth in Parkman’s anti-Catholic bias, p. 343). The knowledge 
of New England is, of course, indispensable for the understanding of the environ- 
ment in which Parkman grew up, with its unique admixture of puritan and pa- 
trician, and Mr. Wade admirably portrays all this, and its reflection in the future 
historian. For the main lines of Parkman’s character and career were fixed early, 
and matured rather than changed as he grew older. Theological Puritanism he 
discarded, but its ethical and social qualities he retained, as he did the aristocratic 
temper and views of his caste. His ill-health was with him from the start, and 
was only accentuated by the excessive attempts to overcome it. On the nature 
and effects of this Mr. Wade discourses very sensibly (e.g. pp. 324-5), as he does 
throughout on the antipathy or prejudice Parkman displayed to certain crudities 
and the inevitable rawnesses in the giant stride of American progress. So, too, 
of the remarkably early age at which Parkman settled upon both his vocation 
and (in broad outlines) his subject, the financial independence which eased the 
path toward its achievement, and the truly heroic pertinacity he displayed 
through years of physical infirmity in reaching his final goal. That indeed is the 
main theme of Mr. Wade's study, and he carries it through adequately and skilfully 
from the early venture of The Oregon Trail (1849) to the final Half Century of 
Conflict (1892) published shortly before Parkman’s death. 

The curious thing is that despite Mr. Wade’s knowledge, devotion, and skill, 
we do not get very close to Parkman the man in his middle and later years. The 
“chill Bostonian reticence’ he attributes to Parkman (p. 285) leaves the historian 
strangely remote in his domestic life; his wife and children remain mere shadows. 
We know—the letters to the Abbé Casgrain confirm it—that Parkman could be 
generous in judgment, and of warm feelings. But it would be reassuring to know, 
for example, that he had a sense of humour. More serious perhaps are two other 
criticisms which may be made. The book is unnecessarily long. To take over 
two hundred pages to get Parkman to the age of twenty-three is out of all propor- 
tion. And, finally, whilst there is an admirable brief Epilogue wherein Parkman's 
position as an American historian is discussed, there is no attempt to evaluate 
his work as a chapter in French-Canadian historiography, or to ask in any serious 
way how far his judgments on the great drama he portrayed still stand, how far 
they need modification in view of later research or writing. . : 

R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto. 
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Canadian External Relations: An Historical Study to 1914. By G. P. DET. GLazE- 
BROOK. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1942. 
Pp. viii, 312. ($3.00) 

Tuis study of the impacts of the outside world, first upon the British colonies in 

North America, later upon the Dominion of Canada, and the Canadian reactions 

to them, is destructive of the theory that the residents of these territories at any 

time ever achieved that measure of ‘‘perfect subordination” to direction from 
headquarters which is the mark of the complete colony. Mr. Glazebrook’s survey 
shows that from the very beginnings of British rule in Canada, first in the Maritime 
areas and later in the old province of Canada, there was an ineradicable disposition 
on the part of the people to take a hand in the direction of their public interests 
which, of course, involved a recognition that these interests were affected by 
relationships, political, military, and economic, with the outside world. Mr. 

Glazebrook has followed the record of the widening and growth of this desire of 

Canadians from its earliest demonstrations down to 1914, when the Dominion 

stood upon the threshold of events which were to bring the evolution of this pro- 

cedure of self-government in external affairs to its logical conclusion. The story 
of this evolution is imbedded in various Canadian historical writings, but Mr. 

Glazebrook has selected and brought the facts together in a continuous narrative. 

The book will be indispensable to students, but on its merits it is entitled to be 

widely read by Canadians who are interested in the history of their country. 

They will find in it much that is interesting as a story of national growth, and 

instructive in the light that it throws upon issues and questions that are still 

with us. 

In Mr. Glazebrook’s discussion of the factors which brought about Con- 
federation, the extent to which annexation was being considered as a solution of 
the difficulties with which the colonies were beset is noted; but, as is the case 
with practically all the writing dealing with that period, not enough importance 
is given to the counter-influence which made Confederation possible—the de- 
termination to create out of the scattered colonies a nation, virtually independent, 
but under the British Crown, which could attend to its own affairs, freed from the 
indifference to its true interests of the Colonial Office. That objective was missed. 
Sir John A. Macdonald's failure to have the new nation named the Kingdom of 
Canada was symptomatic of the new pressures which blocked the natural develop- 
ment of Canada and subjected the country to decades of arrested constitutional 
development. Mr. Glazebrook'’s work is principally given up to the record of 
the successive steps, beginning with Canada’s participation in the Washington 
negotiations of 1871, by which Canada recaptured its original purpose. These 
years were marked by paradoxical developments—none as remarkable as the 
election of 1911, which by what seemed to be an “unholy alliance” of jingo im- 
perialists and inveterate isolationists put into the office of prime minister a man 
who recovered and made effective the submerged ideals of the movement that 
brought about Confederation. 

It is seemly that this should be one of the series of historical monographs 
published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 


J. W. DAFOE 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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The Unguarded Frontier: A History of American-Canadian Relations. By Epcar 
W. McInnis. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co. [Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart]. 1942. Pp. viii, 384. ($3.75) 

THIs concise volume, a product of careful scholarship, comprehensive in scope, 

objective in spirit, and attractive in style, should be welcome to students of 

American-Canadian relations on both sides of the ‘unguarded frontier.” Begin- 

ning in the colonial period, when the northern portion of the continent was still 

French, Mr. McInnis traces the relationship of the areas north and south of the 

present international boundary to the era of ‘‘the new integration”’ induced by the 

prospect and the reality of World War II. The central theme of the book is the 
persistence of Canada in her British allegiance in the face of the southward pull 
of economic and political forces, but in a British allegiance sufficiently elastic to 
permit growth toward the virtually independent nationhood of today. In the course 
of this narrative the author touches upon very nearly every aspect of the relations 
of Canada and the United States. Thus we have the story of the delimitation of 
the boundary from the Treaty of Utrecht to the Alaska boundary settlement of 
1903; trade relations from the trans-boundary fur trade of the 1780’s through 
the various phases of the reciprocity movement to the Hull trade agreements and 
the easing of trade barriers in the interest of the war effort since 1939; the two- 
way migration of peoples across the boundary; the occasional filibustering activities 
which at times endangered the peace; the talk of annexation which periodically 
came to life in the United States, usually to the detriment of relations of mutual 
confidence; the tendency of such western regions as the Red River valley and 
British Columbia to gravitate toward the United States, until checked by federation 
and the Canadian Pacific Railroad. If any citizen of the United States still harbors 
annexationist dreams, he should be disillusioned by Mr. McInnis’s firm insistence 
upon the Canadian’s steady devotion to his nation’s independent destiny (within 
the framework, of course, of the British Commonwealth of Nations); yet the 
author is no less insistent, in his later chapters, upon the Canadian’s sense of the 
community of interest which unites the nations of North America. Will the present 
sense of partnership in a common cause outlast the present crisis? The answer to 
that question, Mr. McInnis believes, will depend upon the decision which the 

United States reaches as to its role in the post-war world. If the American people, 

after the defeat of the Axis, are willing to accept their due share of responsibility 

for world order and world prosperity, the partnership with their northern neighbour 
will naturally continue. If they should revert to an isolationism like that of the 

1920's, “it seems unlikely that they would distinguish between their American 

neighbors and other foreigners.”” In that event, “the result would be a raising 

once more of those barriers which the present trend, in certain important respects, 
has begun to demolish.”’ 

Though the volume is devoid of footnotes and contains only a selective bibli- 
ography, the author’s mastery of the literature of his subject seems evident from 
the text. His indebtedness to the many volumes in the Carnegie Series, The 
Relations of Canada and the United States, is obvious and acknowledged. A very 
few errors, omissions, or questionable statements have been noted. Michilimackinac 
was captured July 17, not June 17, 1812 (p. 123). The author seems unaware 
(p. 143) that Congress closed the Indian trade within the United States to out- 
siders after the War of 1812. The reviewer would disagree with the statement 
(p. 178) that the United States, during the Oregon controversy of 1845-6, ‘‘em- 
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barked on preparations which seemed convincing proof of a readiness for war.” 
But on the whole the volume contains extremely little to find fault with and a 
great deal to praise. 


JuLtrus W. Pratt 
The University of Buffalo. 


Marguerite Bourgeoys, 1620-1700. Par Dom ALBERT JAMET. (2 vols.) Préface 
de Son Eminence le Cardinal VILLENEUVE. Montréal: La Presse Catholique 
Panaméricaine. 1942. Pp. xiv, 398, xii; vi, 399-794, xx. 

SIXTEEN years ago the distinguished Benedictine scholar, Dom Albert Jamet, of 
the historic abbey of Solesmes, came to Canada in quest of renewed health and new 
interests. Since then he has published four volumes of a critical edition of the 
writings and letters of Mére Marie de |’Incarnation and the Annales de I’ Hétel- 
Dieu de Québec with an introduction and valuable notes. By the breadth and 
quality of his scholarship he has won the place of distinction as Canada’s greatest 
authority on the early religious history of New France. His latest work, a full- 
length biography of Marguerite Bourgeoys, which appeared at the close of the third 
centennial celebrations of the city of Montreal, is a notable and permanent contri- 
bution to Canadian historical literature. 

In 1852 the Sulpician historian, M. Faillon, published a life of Marguerite 
Bourgeoys based on her own writings, the manuscript life of M. Glandelet, and 
materials in the Sulpician archives of Montreal and Paris, and similar depositories 
in Canada and France. Since then much new material has been published or 
made accessible on the early history of Montreal and its founders, on the bishops, 
governors, and intendants of New France, and on others who were the contempor- 
aries of Marguerite Bourgeoys. With this Dom Jamet is well acquainted. In 
addition he has searched so thoroughly the parish registers of Troyes and the 
archives of the Departement de l’Aube, religious and civil archives in France and 
Canada, for new materials on Marguerite Bourgeoys, that there is little probability 
that anything more will be discovered. Every chapter of Dom Jamet’s work 
shows that he has mastered his materials and nowhere does he pass for scholarship 
an indigestible mass of quotations, footnotes, and references. His Marguerite 
Bourgeoys is a definitive biography and all past and future lives of this great foun- 
dress of Montreal will be classified under the headings “‘before” and “after” Jamet. 

Dom Albert Jamet has carefully avoided the mistakes of hagiographers. He 
does not omit chapters that are painful and somewhat unedifying to make a work 
of piety and a poor piece of history. - The story of Sceur Tardy is told at length, 
with new light on her ill-boding prophecies which were more embarrassing for the 
common folk than for the dignitaries about whom they were originally made. He 
has quietly laid to rest the apocryphal journey of Marguerite Bourgeoys made on 
foot in mid-winter to Quebec, and has corrected errors of the earlier lives. Dom 
Jamet is not destructive in his criticism and in the place of legend he has told much 
that is new and hitherto unknown. 

For the last hundred years Montreal has been known to the world as Canada’s 
greatest metropolis of trade and finance, but one cannot overlook its religious 
beginnings. It was founded as a mission centre to carry on a work not unlike the 
Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay or the Spanish missions of California. It was here 
that Marguerite Bourgeoys founded the mission schools and the first uncloistered 
teaching community of the New World. To it she gave a rule and a system of 
teaching adapted to Canadian needs. Dom Jamet’s chapters on this part of her 
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life’s work give a complete picture of the difficulties which she surmounted. The 
canon law of the church insisted that all teaching of communities of women be 
cloistered. The French court, so extravagant in other matters, opposed the 
foundation on the ground that the colony was too poor. The bishop of Quebec, 
Mgr Saint Vallier, a prelate adamant in his decisions and impulsive like his con- 
temporary the Abbot de Rancé, saw no reason why Marguerite Bourgeoys and her 
teachers could not find a permanent place with the cloistered Ursulines at Quebec. 
Montreal, with its perennial poverty and Iroquois attacks, could offer only a stable, 
in which she opened her school. In face of all this Marguerite Bourgeoys carried 
her work to completion, making three hazardous voyages to France and four 
exhausting trips to Quebec, winning at last the full approval of church and state. 

One of Dom Albert Jamet’s greatest contributions to scholarship in his life of 
Marguerite Bourgeoys is his study of her spiritual life. One may say at the outset 
that she was a saint, for she practised the precepts of the Gospel to a heroic degree. 
It is exactly because St. Jean de Brébeuf and St. Gabriel Lalemant were saints that 
the graphic story of their heroism ‘“‘comparable with that of St. Paul” has been 
retold by Franklin Davey McDowell in The Champlain Road (Toronto, 1939), and 
by Professor E. J. Pratt in Brébeuf and His Brethren (Toronto, 1940). Marguerite 
Bourgeoys was not unlike them in her missionary zeal and suffering. In the 
darkest hours of Ville-Marie she carried on her work, confident that with God's 
help she was building the Canada of tomorrow. Today the old Church of Notre 
Dame de Bon-Secours, built by her labours and tears, close by the market place 
of Montreal, reminds the passer-by of the spiritual legacy she has left to the 
Canadian people. 

Dom Albert Jamet’s life of Marguerite Bourgeoys is a masterpiece of historical 
scholarship and an invaluable work for the student of early Canadian history. It 
must be read as a full-length biography and kept close at hand for consultation. 
There are twenty-four pages of references from which one may control the sources, 
and unlike so many excellent books in French, there is a substantial index. One 
must add the final sentence which printers leave set up in type for reviewers: 
there are some misprints such as proof-readers miss in a work of this length. 


J. B. O'REILLY 
Malton, Ontario. 


Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments Respecting North America. 
V. 1739-1754. Edited by Lzo Francis Stock. Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 1941. Pp. xxvi, 658. ($4.00 cloth cover; $3.50 
paper) 

Tuis is the fifth volume of the series of parliamentary debates on colonial affairs 

projected by the late Dr. Jameson and published by the Carnegie Institution. 

It deals with a period of unusual importance in the history of the first empire, 

when the strain of war was forcing into the open many of those differences between 

Britain and the North American colonies which were shortly to issue in revolution. 

Its contents cover a very wide field, and there can be few subjects even remotely 

relating to the colonies upon which Dr. Stock has not assembled here all the evidence 

in any way relevant to the subject. The reports of parliamentary debates pub- 
lished by Torbuck, Debrett, Cobbett, and others have provided most of the 
material; but these have been checked and supplemented by evidence drawn 
from contemporary newspapers and magazines, from a number of private diaries, 
and from the well known manuscript collections of the period. The result, if 
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not always very enlivening, is a singularly full record of the manner in which an 
eighteenth-century parliament dealt with the complex problem of governing an 
empire. 

To students of Canadian history this volume has more than a passing interest. 
It was during these years that the task of settling a British population in Nova 
Scotia was taken seriously in hand; and, with the exception of Georgia, in which 
many members of parliament were deeply interested, no one of the overseas 
communities received more attention than this northern province. Even in the 
incomplete form in which the debates of the period have been preserved, it is 
possible to see here the genuine interest of government and parliament in the 
affairs of this new colony. Numerous plans were discussed for attracting settlers, 
for providing them with the amenities of organized community life, and for launch- 
ing them without delay on profitable ventures in commerce, agriculture, and the 
North Atlantic fisheries. The affairs of the Hudson’s Bay Company also come in 
for some consideration. Several petitions were presented from groups of interested 
merchants, who sought to break the monopoly of the Company and to prove the 
non-fulfilment of the terms of its charter. 

Throughout the volume, questions of trade and finance hold much the largest 
place; but there are debates on many other subjects, although most of them appear 
somewhat brief and casual. Not the least interesting, in the light of later events, 
are the many attempts made by parliament to put a stop to the issue of paper 
money in the colonies, and the petitions and protests from America against 
any prohibition or curtailment of this practice. The section taken from the 
debates of the Irish parliament is something of a curiosity. It is made up in the 
main of lists of alleged felons ordered to be transported to the colonies, of debates 
on numerous bills adding to the offenses for which transportation was the pre- 
scribed penalty, and of petitions from rival groups of merchants, anxious to secure 
a monopoly of the profitable business of transporting felons. A very full index 
and an admirably clear introduction provide the reader with necessary aid in 
sifting the heterogeneous mass of material which the volume contains. The 
discussion of sources in the introduction, together with the foot-note references, 
make up a pretty complete bibliography of the subject. 


D. J. McDouGALL 
The University of Toronto. 


Documents Relating to Northwest Missions, 1815-1827. Edited with notes and an 
introduction by Grace LEE Nute. (Published for the Clarence Walworth 
Alvord Memorial Commission by the Minnesota Historical Society.) St. Paul: 
The Society. 1942. Pp. xx, 469. ($5.00) 

“That's Canadian history,”’ said an astonished Canadian child on being taught 

a lesson of early American history in an American school, and so will any Canadian 

reader say of this volume, which is published with a title and under auspices that 

would not suggest it tohim. This is the story of the establishment of the Roman 

Catholic Church in the Canadian West, which is also the beginning of missionary 

work in the adjoining territory of the United States. Hence the American interest. 

Almost all these documents have been found in the archiepiscopal archives of 

Quebec. The letters of Provencher, having been published thirty years ago in 

their original French, are here presented only in translation. The rest of this 

correspondence of Bishop Plessis is now published for the first time, each French 
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original being followed by an English translation. Even Selkirk and his wife, 
it is interesting to note, addressed the bishop in French. 

This collection of documents is uncommonly good reading, and is of consider- 
able importance for the light it sheds upon the early history of the Red River 
Settlement. There are some delightful little touches of humour, and throughout 
there is a warm human interest. When Provencher and Dumoulin set out from 
Montreal in the spring of 1818, the latter wrote: “We are leaving without a single 
map, Mr. Provencher having inadvertently packed in one of our valises that 
wretched map of Mr. Bouchette’s.”” At an encampment on their way, they forgot 
their bell, which was retrieved by some men of the North West Company. During 
their first spring in the West, they were so worried by the scarcity of wine for Mass 
that Provencher reported, ‘‘we must not be too devout if we wish to have any left 
for Sundays and feast days,’’ and he added that they would “be obliged to keep 
Lent with buffalo meat, the only provision the country affords. It is good meat.” 
Six years later, when the mission was pretty well established at St. Boniface, he 
wrote, “God is lodged respectably for the Red River, and we are fairly well so 
ourselves.”” He seems to have been a most capable manager. Dumoulin was 
too, but the fruits of his labours were less satisfying, for he was required to spend 
himself on the unstable buffalo-hunting community at Pembina, which was for 
several years more populous than the settlement at the Forks. 

The thoroughness of their missionary work is impressive. They were chary 
of administering the rites of baptism to young children without reliable godparents 
and to older individuals without sufficient instruction. Matrimony was always 
providing more perplexing problems because of the irregular and loose customs of 
the country, and many were the difficult cases they submitted to Quebec for 
decision. They fought the rum traffic, withholding the sacrament from those 
who had anything to do with it, and often they were puzzled over whether they 
should accept hospitality that might have been contaminated by it. They were 
a strong, and about the only civilizing influence in the country; and instead of 
priding themselves on their accomplishment, they confessed their disappointment 
at not having been able to do more. 

Their letters are also a mine of information about conditions in the Red River 
colony during these early years, when the buffalo hunt rather than the fur trade 
was the enemy of agriculture, grasshoppers destroyed the crops frequently and 
rust damaged them occasionally, prairie fires robbed the people of their meat 
supply, famine sometimes threatened, and seed as well as cattle were brought 
in from the south. 

The editor has done a capital job, which is what one expects of Miss Nute, 
the veteran Curator of Manuscripts of the Minnesota Historical Society. The 
footnotes are neither excessive nor scanty, and the most serious fault I have found 
in them is on page 420, where the council is erroneously stated to have met annually 
and an irrelevant minute is cited. The translations, which are also the work of 
Miss Nute, are done in fine style. The index has been carefully prepared and is 
most useful. 

































A. L. Burt 


The University of Minnesota. 
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The Letters of John McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and Commitee. 

First series, 1825-38. Edited by E. E. Ricn. With an introduction by 

W. Kaye Lams. (Publications of the Champlain Society, Hudson’s Bay 

Company series, IV.) Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1941. Pp. cxxviii, 

374, xiv. 

In March, 1825, with the departure of Sir George Simpson from newly-established 
Fort Vancouver, Dr. John McLoughlin began his remarkable career as virtual 
ruler of the Columbia District. In March, 1838, after over thirteen years on 
the Pacific coast, he left for England on a year’s furlough. Those two dates 
mark not only a distinct period in McLoughlin’s career, but also a definite phase 
in the story of Oregon. At its beginning the Hudson’s Bay Company had only 
recently decided, after some hesitation, to maintain and develop its foothold on 
the Columbia ‘‘by way of barrier and check to Intruders, even admitting it should 
afford no profit.” At its end the thriving establishment which had been created 
under McLoughlin’s direction was faced with the first influx of American settle- 
ment which heralded the ultimate loss of the district, not only to the Company, 
but to the British Crown. 

In the present volume Mr. Rich has collected all the known letters from 
McLoughlin to his superiors in London during this period. With a few exceptions 
they represent his despatches by return of the annual supply ship from England. 
They are thus yearly summaries of his stewardship and of the progress of the 
district under his control, accompanied by discussions of the problems which have 
arisen and the policies suggested by either McLoughlin or the Governor and 
Committee at home. 

As such the letters give a valuable picture of the salient aspects of McLoughlin’s 
activities. It is no detraction from their usefulness to recognize that the picture 
is by no means complete. They are official reports to the business directors of 
the Company, and so are primarily concerned with matters affecting its business 
activities. But this selective aspect is supplemented by the introduction and the 
appendix of the present volume. The appendix contains a number of letters 
concerning the Snake expedition and the coast trade, as well as several reports 
by James Douglas during McLoughlin’s absence. In the introduction Dr. Lamb 
presents an admirable outline of the development of the Columbia District during 
this phase of McLoughlin’s career. It is a coherent narrative which affords a 
clear perspective of the main trends and illuminates the essential material con- 
tained in the letters themselves. 

McLoughlin’s own despatches bring into fresh relief some of the particular 
aspects of his extensive responsibilities. The control and management of the 
Indians were constant preoccupations, and although they were gradually extended 
by a combination of tact and firmness, McLoughlin’s accounts reveal a lively 
sense of the precariousness of his authority over the natives. The difficulties 
attached to the navigation of the Columbia and the carrying on of the coast trade— 
and McLoughlin is extremely emphatic on the importance of the latter—were not 
eased by the chronic addiction of ships’ captains to hard liquor at all hours of 
the day. The arduous and dangerous nature of the fur trade, and particularly 
of the Snake country expeditions, is emphasized by the periodic accounts of the 
serious casualties involved. Diplomacy with the Russians in Alaska and trade 
with the Sandwich islands, the progress of farming and lumbering and stock raising, 
the project for opening up trade with South America, illustrate the steadily ex- 
panding activities of the district. And there was the recurrent problem of Ameri- 
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can competition, with always in the background a lively apprehension of the spread 
of American settlement beyond the Rockies and the consequent threat to the 
British position there. 

By 1838 indeed the transition from the fur trade to a more settled economy 
is evident in the Company’s own activities. The lumber trade is growing; the 
crops give promise of a surplus for export; McLoughlin has sent a request to 
England for one of the new reaping machines and has evolved a scheme for a 
cattle company. There is a letter from James Douglas in March, 1838, which 
gives an illuminating survey of these activities, and which contains the significant 
suggestion: ‘‘If we could succeed in covering the plains of the Columbia with flocks 
of sheep, we may provide a valuable succedaneum for Beaver, and open a much 
more extensive trade than the present’’ (p. 285). Everything is ready for the 
pioneer settler, and the missionaries have already arrived as his harbingers. 
Already too there are signs of the divergence between the views of McLoughlin 
and those of the Company as to the treatment of the settlers—a divergence which 
reaches its climax in the later period which will be covered by a second volume 
of the letters. 


EpGar McInnis 
The University of Toronto. 


Esquimalt Naval Base: A History of Its Work and Its Defences. By Major F. V. 

LonGstaFF. Victoria, B.C.: Victoria Book and Stationery Co. 1941. 

Pp. 189, containing six appendices and twelve plates. ($1.50) 

Major LonGstarFF has spent a good part of his life on Vancouver Island, prowling 
about the waterfront, visiting the ships, talking to the seamen, and digging in the 
provincial archives. He has added to his store of knowledge by occasional trips 
to the London Record Office, the Admiralty Library, and the Historical Section 
of the Department of National Defence at Ottawa. His book is not history in 
the interpretative or narrative sense, and it suffers from certain blemishes in style, 
but as a reference work and as a foundation for further studies in the field it will 
be extremely useful. 

It begins in 1790 with a record of the earliest visits of European ships to 
Esquimalt harbour; but the story is not confined to Esquimalt, and the book 
might well have been named ‘‘A History of the Ships of the Royal Navy on the 
Canadian Pacific Coast.’’ Although the Esquimalt Shore Establishment had 
been organized as early as 1865, it was not until 1887 that the long-awaited dry- 
dock was completed and the harbour fitted to perform its full duties as a naval 
base. In the same year, the permanent force unit for the land defence of Van- 
couver Island came into being, just twenty-three years before the permanent 
Canadian naval force was established. While Valparaiso (close to the scene of 
perennial revolutions) was for many years Pacific Station headquarters, events 
such as the San Juan Island dispute, the Fenian raids, the Russian War scare of 
1877-8, and the growing need for patrolling the Bering Sea, steadily forced Esqui- 
malt into prominence as the British Pacific base. This unique development, 
according to Major Longstaff, was interrupted for a time by the transfer of the 
sea defences to the Dominion government in 1906, partly because Canadian units 
never reached the strength and standard of the imperial units, and partly because 
no Canadian naval force was in existence to justify assiduous attention to the 
maintenance of the Establishment. When a Canadian Service was finally 
authorized in 1910, the officers and men had to be found and trained in a country 
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which was anything but sea-conscious and which had become increasingly sensitive 
to advice from Great Britain. In short, it is fair to say that the Canadian Naval 
Service did not blossom into a real navy before 1938, when the purchase of modern 
destroyers and minesweepers brought the total establishment up to 117 officers 
and 1,222 ratings (p. 106). Until strong and efficient enough to undertake convoy 
and coast defence duties, the Canadian navy was a training organization only— 
a school for the officers and ratings who were to become the captains and petty 
officers of the expanding Service of today. 

Chapter v provides a chronological account of the activities of Canadian 
ships from 1919 to 1939, when training cruises were undertaken behind a curtain 
of semi-secrecy to avoid the outcries of the smitten taxpayer who paid for the 
fuel oil. This record will be especially interesting to those who are interested 
in the past careers of Canada’s senior naval officers. Nelles, Murray, Brodeur, 
Jones, Agnew, Grant, Beard, Beech and many others, learned their trade on the 
Patrician, the Patriot, the Vancouver, and on the first two destroyers to be designed 
and built especially for Canada—the Saguenay and the Skeena (1931). The 
book is well printed, and contains several interesting illustrations of early Pacific 
coast warships. 

GERALD S. GRAHAM 
Royal Canadian Naval College. 


The Changing Indian. Edited by OLiver La Farce. (Civilization of the Ameri- 
can Indian series.) Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1942. Pp. xiv, 184. ($2.00) 

The Changing Indian is a book that every student of the Red Man's sociological 

problems should read, whether his particular field be education, population, land 

tenure, handicrafts, or health. The book is a collection of papers read at a sym- 
posium arranged by the American Association on Indian Affairs, and edited by 
the distinguished student of Indian life, Oliver La Farge. (Mr. La Farge’s other 
book, As Long as the Grass Shall Grow, was reviewed in the C.H.R., X XI, March, 

1941, 105.) It is published in the ‘Civilization of the American Indian Series’’ 

by the University of Oklahoma Press, where so many invaluable papers on the 

contacts of Whites and Indians have appeared in recent years. The contributors 
to the present volume include officials of the Administrations both of the United 

States and Mexico, members of the staffs of Columbia University, the American 

Museum of Natural History, and other specialists. Each treats of his subject 

from wide experience and, what is perhaps more significant, with sympathy and 

understanding. 

Both in Canada and the United States the Indian problem has long been a 
vexed one. The argument is that since we took the continent from the Indians, 
and thereby deprived them of the means of livelihood, and to a large extent of 
self-expression (culturally as well as politically), we were morally bound to provide 
for them and protect them during a difficult transition period when they were 
not able to protect themselves. In Canada, policy has been consistent, if not 
always enlightened. In the United States, it has been inconsistent, terribly so 
with regard to land tenure, and committed to a policy of assimilation. Our 
attitude is still consistent; that of the United States, since the reign of John Collier, 
in the Indian Office, has been one of enlightenment and honest endeavour to help 
the natives. The land allotment system for instance, has caused Collier's office 
no end of worry, but his administrators are in the forefront of the agitation for 
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reform; some of its problems are outlined by Allan Harper in the chapter on 
“Salvaging the Wreckage of Indian Land Allotment.” Fortunately, this is a 
problem which has not been visited upon the Canadian administration. 

The Changing Indian does not deal directly with any Canadian tribe, but the 
findings reported for United States Indian life often hold for conditions on this 
side of the border. For instance, Lorimer in ‘Observations on the Trend of 
Indian Population in the United States’ and Shapiro in ‘“‘The Mixed Blood- 
Indian” reveal striking tendencies in the population growth amongst United 
States Indians, and forecast a few of the vital consequences these will have, not 
only for the Indians themselves, but for the Whites who have undertaken to be 
the Red Man’s guardians. A similar state of affairs no doubt exists in Canada, 
although no analysis has been made here. 

Some significant trends in the education of the American Indian are revealed 
in chapters by Messrs. Kennard, Macgregor, and Beatty of the Division of 
Education, United States Indian Service. It is now realized that if democracy 
is to be more than an outward form, it must be practised at home; that we cannot 
ourselves constitute a democracy if we permit to live in our midst even so small a 
minority as the American Indian without the opportunities and the stakes which 
are given to the rest of the community. The policy of the Division is, therefore, 
first to stress the basic importance of English, secondly to direct the Indian’s 
education in such a way as to enable him to make the best use of his own resources, 
whether they be economic or cultural, and finally, to prepare the ablest for leader- 
ship amongst their own people. 

Canadian students would do well to digest the technique employed and the 
findings made by the contributors to this excellent symposium; those who do so 


will find many parallels in Canadian Indian problems, and useful lines of attack 
suggested. 

















K. E. Kipp 
The Royal Ontario Museum. 









Nova Scotia: Land of Co-operation. By Leo R. Warp. 

Ward. 1942. Pp. xiv, 207. ($2.50) 

Le Co-opératisme et l'organisation économique de la Gaspésie. By GEORGES LA- 
FONTAINE. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 1941. Pp. 121. 
THERE have been many articles and several books written about the so-called 
‘St. Francis Xavier Experiment.” In some respects Nova Scotia: Land of Co- 
operation is the best yet. It does not pretend to be a critical analysis of the co- 
operative movement or its relation to the general problem of economic rehabili- 
tation. Itis rather a report of conditions among the fishermen, miners, and farmers 
of the Maritime Provinces before the organization of credit unions, co-operatives, 
and study groups was initiated some ten years ago, and it shows the extent to which 
the movement has succeeded in bringing a measure of economic independence and 
a new hope to thousands of humble people in the towns and villages of New Bruns- 

wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 

Leo Ward, the author, isa Roman Catholic priest and is at present a professor 
of philosophy at the University of Notre Dame. In order to obtain an under- 
standing of the movement and the attitude of the people concerned, Father Ward 
spent two or three summers travelling about the country interviewing fishermen 
and miners at their work, and with a fine sense of values he assembles his material 


New York: Sheed and 
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and puts it down in the language and often in the quaint idiom of the men and 
women to whom he talked. 

Co-operation, according to the leaders of the enterprise in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, demands endless study, and a strict adherence to the Rochdale principles. 
The organizational procedure is always the same. An open meeting is arranged, 
every one in the community, Catholic and Protestant alike, is invited to attend. 
Professor A. B. MacDonald, Dr. Coady, or possibly any one of a dozen leaders in 
the movement is present to lead discussion and to assist in the initial step of 
organization. The people are reminded of their long history of exploitation and 
its accompanying poverty, then the challenge to study, organize, and to work 
together for the common good, is forcefully presented: (1) Do you want to be 
free men, or do you want to go on living as slaves? (2) You can’t be free, till 
you are economically free; you can’t be economically free unless you make your- 
selves economically free. (3) You can’t make yourselves economically free unless 
you study. (4) Study what? The economic possibilities of your situation. That 
is the essence of the St. Francis Xavier philosophy of self-help. 

A beginning is made on some level of common interest such as credit. A 
people’s bank is usually the starting point. Later, a buying and selling club is 
organized and as the people gain experience and learn the habit of study, they begin 
to understand their problems. Then as credit is established through saving, a 
co-operative store is usually the next step. A fish processing plant may follow. 
As the people meet to discuss their affairs, new opportunities for widening their 
field of operations are constantly being discovered. There is, for example, a 
market for blueberries, and within a mile of the village there may be acres of 
blueberries going to waste. In many instances the picking, packing, and 
marketing of blueberries has become a major activity. A buyer from Boston has 
been paying twenty-five cents a dozen for Christmas trees, and retailing them at 
any price from two to five dollars in New York. The people begin to find out 
about price-spreads. They watch the price of cod and smelts and herring at their 
own wharves and then compare them with the market prices in Montreal and 
other cities. But always they are urged to go slowly, to study and to keep on 
studying. 

Leo Ward takes the reader from one community to another all the way from 
the Miramichi River to the most remote corner of Cape Breton Island, and he 
allows the people to tell their own story in their own way. He introduces you 
to the leaders of the movement. He shows you this tireless man, A. B. Macdonald, 
on the road summer and winter, meeting the people, straightening them out; 
examining their books; talking to them in halls and schools; sleeping on a kitchen 
sofa, shovelling his way out of snowdrifts. Then, as a breathing spell, he takes 
the reader to Reserve Mines for a day or two, with Father Tompkins, one of the 
pioneers in the co-operative movement, and still its philosopher and beloved friend. 
The chapter in which Father Jimmy Jives (and that is the right word to those who 
know him) is worth the price of the book itself. Father Ward succeeds in trans- 
fering to the written word the restless, driving fury of this little man whose essence 
is gentleness and love. With him you visit the village named in his honour where 
the comfortable houses built by the miners themselves are a further evidence of 
the fruit of Father ‘‘Jimmy’s”’ vision. 

This is a fascinating book, and required reading for anyone who wishes to 
understand the genius of the St. Francis Xavier method. 


Le Co-opératisme et l'organisation économique de la Gaspésie is a factual study 
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of the co-operative movement along the Gaspé Coast. The Credit Union or Caisse 
Populaire, as it is called in Quebec, has had a long and successful history in that 
province. It is over forty years since Desjardin established the first of his people’s 
banks at Levis. Today there are more than seven hundred of these banks scat- 
tered throughout Quebec Province with total assets of over $22 million. 

The Co-opératif Féderée, also a rapidly growing movement, last year trans- 
acted business to the value of $23 million. When Monseigneur F. X. Ross, Bishop 
of Gaspé, started the co-operative movement along the coast of Gaspé in 1923, his 
purpose was first of all to raise the living standards of his people—farmers, fisher- 
men, and lumbermen. ‘‘What is needed for our people,” he said, ‘‘is to deliver 
them from the misery and defeat of a century of exploitation.”” ‘‘We shall have 
to find a way to inspire them with a belief and confidence in their own resources.” 
By 1929 there were ten co-operatives in Gaspé but the depression of the 'thirties 
wiped them out. In 1939, however, a new era dawned for the Gaspé co-operative 
movement. Following the St. Francis Xavier pattern of education first, and long 
hard study before actual organization takes place, the Gaspé people are now 
beginning to understand the importance of group study and group action. The 
centre and directing agency for the programme of adult education is the School of 
Fisheries at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. Valuable assistance is also provided by 
the leaders of the Co-opératif Féderée, notably Father Levesque of Laval. 

Georges Lafontaine’s book discusses first the geographic and climatic features 
of Gaspé peninsula—the history of its settlement, and its present population. A 
chapter is devoted to the development of the fishing industry and the failure of 
the provincial government to encourage and improve the working conditions of 
the fishermen. M. Lafontaine describes the outmoded equipment; the difficulties 
of proper treatment and processing of the fish and the small cash return for the 
product in relation to the labour involved. He suggests the necessity of a scientific 
service which would undertake a study of the gulf temperatures, the fishing 
grounds, the uses of refrigeration and processing depots, and provision for a scien- 
tific use of the wastage which occurs in filleting fish. The biological stations at 
Trois Pistoles and Grand Riviére, he points out, could be developed as centres of 
scientific research and information. 

M. Lafontaine’s chapters on agriculture, lumbering, follow the same pattern. 
In each instance there is a brief history of the industry, an examination of the 
problems of marketing and production, and the meagreness of the cash return. 
The book, throughout, presents a carefully considered argument for the co-operative 
movement and its possibilities in terms of an improved standard of living among 
the people. 

Both of these books have been written by enthusiasts and share the messianic 
faith of all those who have found in the co-operative movement the “‘substance of 
things hoped for.’’ Perhaps the time has come when there should be dispassionate 
study of the whole co-operative movement in the light of post-war economic 
problems. 


E. A. CorBETT 
Toronto, Ontario. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CanabIAN Historica Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


TTLEE, C. R. War-time co-operation in the British Commonwealth (United empire, 
XXXIV(1), Jan.-Feb., 1943, 7-12). 


GELBER, LIONEL. Are empires doomed? Imperialism and the people's war. (Con- 
temporary Affairs series, no. 17.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. 32. 
(40c.) Discusses the problems of imperialism and colonial policy. 


UnpERWoOD, Eric. The British Commonwealth of Nations (National geographic re- 
view, LXXXIII(4), April, 1943, 485-524). A graphically illustrated article on the 
Commonwealth. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Dawson, R. MacGReGcor. Canada in world affairs: Two years of war, 1939-10941. 
(Published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs.) 
London, Toronto, New en Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 342. 
($3.00) The second in a series of biennial surveys of the international relationships 
of Canada. To be reviewed later. 


EastTMAN, S. Mack. Canada and world police (Canadian forum, XXIII(268), May, 
1943, 32-3). Argues the case that any international organization set up, must 
have behind it the collective force to enforce its decisions. 


GELBER, LIONEL. A greater Canada’s place among the powers (Saturday night, Feb. 27, 
1943, 12-13). ‘“‘As a Britannic power of middle rank Canada will have a duty in 
world politics not only to others but to herself.” 


IrnvinG, T. B. Le Canada et l’'Amérique latine (Le Canada francais, XX X(6), fév., 
1943, 401-10). Urges closer relations, particularly cultural, with Latin America. 


Simon, Yves-R. Chroni cs des événements internationaux: Saint-Pierre et Miquelon 
(La nouvelle reléve, 1(5), fév., 1942, 303-6). Discusses the seizure of the islands 
by Free French forces in December, 1941. 


Ill. CANADA AND THE WAR 


Amos, J. L. Vocational rehabilitation during and after the war (C.J.E.P.S., 1X(2), May, 
1943, 164-74). Urges the vital importance of rehabilitation not only as a post- 
war reconstruction scheme, but also as an immediate war-time necessity. 


BUCHANAN, DONALD. Promoting democracy—with the 16mm. film (Canadian forum, 
XXII(no. 266), March, 1943, 351-2). Describes the work of the National Film 
Board in bringing documentary and factual films about Canadian citizenship and 
the economic and military strategy of the United Nations to rural audiences since 
January, 1942. From February, 1943, onward, the same service is to be given 
workers in war plants. 


Canada, Wartime Information Board. Canada at war series, nos. 22-4. March, April, 
May, 1943. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1943. 


Canada, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Canadian war orders and regulations, 1942. 
(Office consolidation, Administrators’ Orders, Nos. A-1 to A-538, to December 31, 
1942.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1943. Pp. 661. 
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Canada, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Report, Sept. 3, 1939, to March 31, 1943. 
Ottawa: King's Printer. 1943. Pp. viii, 116. 

—_—————_—————————_ Speech by Donald Gordon at the Retailers’ 
Wartime Conference, Toronto, April 5, 1943. Ottawa: The Board. 1943. Pp. 9 
(mimeo.). 





Comstock, ALzaDA. Canada finances her war (Current history, 1V(19), March, 1943, 
37-9). 


Downton, E. J. The Royal Canadian navy (Empire review, no. 503, Dec., 1942, 244-7). 
Tells of the rapid expansion and responsible work of the navy. 

















ENGLAND, ROBERT. Discharged: A commentary on civil re-establishment of veterans in 
Canada. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1943. Pp. xxii, 468. ($5.00) 
This book describes the measures through which civil re-establishment is to be 
effected—medical treatment, retraining, vocational training, resumed interrupted 
education, employment, land settlement, social security protection, and war 
pensions—and the machinery and various bodies and organizations which are taking 
charge of rehabilitation. 


The gigantic appetite of war (Country guide, Jan., 1943, 9, 19-21). Canada’s 1943 war 
ood production programme as outlined by a Dominion- -provincial conference calls 
for an all-out across-Canada effort under conditions of extreme labour shortage. 


Hitt, B. Kirksrive (ed. and comp.). The price for freedom. Vol. 1. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1942. Pp. xvi, 129. An ambitiously planned record, both photo- 
graphic and biographical, of over 500 of those who have lost their lives in the Second 
Joe 1988, while serving in the armed forces of Canada, September, 1939, to 

une, 1942. 


Kinc, W. L. Mackenzie. The Victory Loan and Canada's war effort (Labour review, 
VI(4), May, 1943, 52,54). From an address delivered at Toronto on April 19, 1943. 











Lanctot, GusTAVE. Trois ans de guerre, 1939-1942 (Revue de |’ Université d’Ottawa, 
XIII(1), jan.-mars, 1943, 5-34). A general review. 


Sort, C. M. How important is Canada's war production? (Canadian business, X VI(3), 
March, 1943, 42-4). 


Vézina, ROGER. 
851-64). 














Finances de guerre (Le Canada francais, XXIX(10), juin, 1942, 





IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Apatir, E. R. The Canadian contribution to historical science (Culture, IV(1),. mars, 
1943, 63-83). Considers that the Canadian contribution to historical science has 
been almost negligible for three reasons: (a) it ‘has been deprived of that full 
measure of co-operation with political science which it has received in other 
countries”; (b) it has suffered from “that parochial attitude towards history that 
too many Canadian historians have tended to assume”; and (c) there is no real 
chance of unity in the Canadian contribution to historical science because of ‘‘the 
complete and absolute cleavage that exists within Canadian historical scholarship 
itself, between English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians.” 













Bécin, JoserH. L'abime de l'assimilation. Montréal: Les Avant-Coureurs. 1942. 
Pp. 124. ($1. 00) The author is a prime mover in a new group, “Les Avant- 
Coureurs,”’ recently organized to work for ‘‘the social, economic, and political 
resurrection of their compatriots.” 


Berry, Epmunp G. Thoreau in Canada (Dalhousie review, XXIII(1), April, 1943, 
68-74). Glances at Thoreau’s impressions of Canada in 1850, as given in his brief 
diary of his journey. 






RECENT PUBLICATIONS Zi i 


Les biographies francaises d' Amérique. Montréal: Les Journalistes Associés. 1942. 


Pp. 640. ($15.00) A dictionary of biographies of the outstanding members of the 
French ethnic group in North America. 


Bois, J.S. A. French Canada and the war. (Reprinted from the Second Yearbook of the 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues.) New York: Houghton Mifflin. 
1942. Pp. 9. 


GopsouT, ARCHANGE. Les préoccupations en histoire et les theses de M. l’' Abbé Maheux 
(Culture, [V(1), mars, 1943, 28-41). A defence of French-Canadian historians and 


their interpretation of their history from the theses propounded by the Abbé 
Maheux in his Ton Histoire est une épopée. 


GotpMAN, Eric F. John Bach McMaster: American historian. Philadelphia: Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 194. ($2.00) The appearance of volume 
I of McMaster’s History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution to the 
Civil War (8 vols., 1883-1913), created a literary sensation and heralded the rising 
interest in social and economic history which was to sweep over American historical 
writing in the next generation. The decline in McMaster’s importance as an 
historian was no less striking than his original rise to fame. This sympathetic but 
critical and penetrating biography gives an excellent appraisal of McMaster’s 
significance in American historical writing. [GEoRGE W. Brown] 


Kerr, WILFRED BRENTON. Great Britain and the United States. Seaforth, Ont.: The 
Huron Expositor. Jan., Feb., 1943. A series of five radio addresses over WBEN, 
Buffalo, in December, 1942, and January, 1943, by Professor Kerr of the Depart- 
ment of History, University of Buffalo. Professor Kerr condemns the isolationist 
point of view in the United States, attacks what he feels are some common American 
misconceptions of Britain, and argues the necessity of co-operation between the 
two countries in the interest of world peace. 


LeDoux, Burton. Le Canada frangats a la croisée des chemins (Relations, no 22, oct 


1942, 255-8). A defensive article, warning his readers of the danger of Anglicization 
and “‘modernisme.” 


Léry, Louis C. DE. Franc-maconnerie et arrivisme (Relations, no. 14, fév., 1942, 31-3). 
Describes how Masonry was brought to Canada over a century ago; complains of 
the present abuse of the power of their entrenched positions by the Masons. 


LONERGAN, CARROLL VINCENT. Historic Crown Point: The story of the forts and of the 
village. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1942. Pp. 79. ($1.00) A history of 

Crown Point from the early days of exploration to the present. 

(a The northern gateway: A history of Lake ——. 

Boston: Bruce Humphries Inc. 1939 (reprinted 1941). Pp. iv, 42. (50c.) A 

narrative, necessarily selective, of the history of Lake Champlain, and the events 

of greatest importance in the valley’ s history. 


Maugeux, ArtHuR. Pages d'histoire (Le Canada francais, XXIX(9), mai, 1942, 745-52). 
A survey of historical writing in French Canada in recent months. 


Marion, SERAPHIN. La Liberté de la presse canadienne-francaise au début du XIXe 
siécle (Culture, III(2, 3), juin, sept., 1942, 183-92, 331-73). A discussion of the 
French-Canadian press and the struggle for freedom of the press in the early 
nineteenth century. 


Margulis, G.-E. Précieux témoignage d'un Anglais (Le Canada francais, XXIX (9, 10), 
mai, juin, 1942, 753-68, 818-37). Discusses Wilfred Bovey and his book, Canadien: 
A Study of the French Canadians, a French translation of which appeared in 1940. 


Nouvelle introduction a U'histoire du Canada de Frangois-Xavier Garneau (Le Canada 
francais, XX X(7), mars, 1943, 481-5). A reprint of the introduction to the revised 
edition of Garneau’s history. 
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PIERSON, GEORGE WILSON. American historians and the frontier hypothesis in 1941 






SmitH, De Cost. 


(II) (Wisconsin magazine of history, XXVI (2), Dec., 1942, 170-85). 











Indian experiences. Illustrated with drawings and photographs by 
the author. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Limited. 1943. Pp. 387; 
48 illustrations. ($4.00) A book of personal reminiscences of a painter of 
Indians, who worked during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
illustrated from his own drawings. Later chapters deal with Iroquois life, but 
the book is important chiefly as an anecdote to the modern idealization of life 
“When the West was Young.’ Although the book deals more specifically with 
Indians of the United States, some of the author’s remarks, such as those concern- 
ing Iroquois rites, apply equally well to kindred tribes in Canada. [K. E. Kipp} 


TESSIER, ALBERT. Pélerinages dans le passé. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1942. 


te 216. ($1.00) A collection of radio talks on historical figures from Cartier to 
gr Provencher. 


VAN VLECK, GEORGE W. The panic of 1857: An analytical study. New York: Colum- 


bia University Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 126. ($1.50) This study of the origins and 
course of the panic of 1857 in the United States does not concern itself specifically 
with Canada; but it should, nevertheless, be of some interest to students of Ca- 
nadian history. Like the United States, the British North American provinces, 
and particularly the province of Canada, had first been passing through a period 
of great expansion and speculation, in which the most important event was the 
building of the first provincial railways; and the panic of 1857 was simply the 
prelude to a period of depression, which saw the beginning of the tribulations of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, and the inauguration of the new Cayley-Galt tariff. 
Mr. Van Vieck analyses the various causes of the panic; and comes to the con- 
clusion that its origins were perhaps even more English and European than they 
were American. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


ViaTTE, AUGUSTE. Pour comprendre les Francais d’ Amérique (La nouvelle reléve, 






11(5), mars, 1943, 267-73). 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


ACHARD, EuGENE. Le Vice-roi du Canada. Montréal: Librairie Générale Canadienne. 


1942. Pp. 125. The sixth in a series of romanticized tales of the voyages of 
Jacques Cartier. 


ZAVALA, Sitvio. New viewpoints on the Spanish colonization of America. Philadelphia: 








(3) New France 


University of Pennsylvania Press. 1942. Pp. viii, 118. ($1.25) 








BRAULT, Lucien. Banalité des moulins a vent (B.R.H., XLIX(3), mars, 1943, 73-4). 
FREGAULT, Guy. La Mort de Pierre Le Moyne d' Iberville (La nouvelle reléve, 1(8), mai, 


GRONDIN, FRANGOIS-XAVIER. 


1942, 477-85). Attempts to clear up some of the mystery concerning the last days 
of d’ Iberville. 


ee fondateurs. (Collection ‘‘Nos Fondateurs”’, no. 1.) 
Montreal: Les Messager Canadien, 1961 rue Rachel est. 1943. Pp. 40. (10c.) 
A small pamphlet describing the life and work of four founders of French Canada, 
Mgr de Laval, Marie de I’Incarnation, Marguerite Bourgeoys, Catherine de Saint- 
Augustin. 


JamMET, Dom ALBERT. Marguerite Bourgeoys, 1620-1700. (2 vols.) Préface de Son 


Eminence le Cardinal Villeneuve. Montréal: La Presse Catholique Panaméri- 
caine. 1942. Pp. xiv, 398; vi, 399-794. See p. 199. 


McDowELL, FRANKLIN Davey. La Route de Champlain. Traduit de l'anglais par 





GEORGES PANNETON. Toronto: Macmillan Co.; Quebec: Louis-Alexandre 
Belisle. 1942. Pp. xx, 492. The French translation of McDowell's The Cham- 
plain Road, first published in 1939. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS Zi3 


MorissEAU, HENRI. Pierre Fontaine dit Bienvenu (Revue de |’Université d’Ottawa, 
XIII(2), avril-juin, 1943, 163-78). Sets forth what facts are known about this 
lieutenant of Madeleine de Verchéres in the defence of the fort, October 22, 1692. 


Quebec, Archives de la Province de. Inventaire de greffes des notaires du régime francais. 
Vols. I and II. Par PrERRE-GEORGES Roy et ANTOINE Roy. Quebec: King’s 
Printer. 1942. Pp. 324, 280. 


RICHARD, J.-B. Un bourg de la vallée du Richelieu (B.R.H., XLIX(2), fév., 1948, 50-7). 
During the French régime only one village was established in the Richelieu Valley, 
that of Saint-Denis. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


BELKNAP, HENRY WyckorFF (comp.). A check list of Salem privateers in the War of 
1812. (Essex Institute historical collections, LXXIX(2), April, 1943, 153-76). 
Another instalment in this check-list. 


CHINARD, GILBERT (ed.). Alexis de Tocqueville et le capitaine Basil Hall: Un episode 
des Relations Anglo- Franco-A méricaines (Bulletin de |’Institut Francais de Washing- 
ton, numéro XV, déc., 1942, 11-18). Presents a letter of June 19, 1836, from Alexis 
de Tocqueville to Captain Basil Hall, then resident in Paris, in which de Tocque- 
ville defends the United States against its very violent critic. 


Lawson, Murray G. Fur: A study in English mercantilism, 1700-75. With a foreword 
by H. A. INNis. (University of Toronto Studies, History and Economics series, 
vol. IX.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1943. Pp. xxiv, 140. ($1.75 
cloth; $1.50 paper) To be reviewed later. 


McDouGa_L, D. J. Two legislative unions (Culture, IV(1), mars. 1943, 3-15). A com- 
parison of the results of the union of Upper and Lower Canada with those which 
followed the Union of Great Britain and Ireland in 1800. Stresses the importance 
of Lafontaine’s policy of accepting the union and using the principles of responsible 
government and co-operation in order to win a place of influence for French Canada 
in Canadian political life. 


RYLAND, ELIZABETH Hawes. Robert Dinwiddie: Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, 
1751-1758 (Americana, XXXVII(1), Jan., 1943, 57-73). A revaluation of Din- 
widdie’s work during these critical years reveals a man who has suffered at history’s 


hands. 


VAN DorEN, CaRL. Mutiny in January. New York: Viking Press [Toronto: Mac- 
millan Co. of Canada]. 1943. Pp. 288. ($4.50) ‘The story of a crisis in the 
Continental Army now for the first time fully told from many hitherto unknown 
or neglected sources both American and British.” 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


BALLANTYNE, Murray. Les Milieux anglophones du Canada (Relations, no 20, aoit, 
1942, 199-202). An examination of the ethnic and religious groups among the 
English-speaking population of Canada, but excluding the New Canadians. 


Beper, E. A. Eight billions spell socialism (Canadian forum, XXIII(268), May, 
1943, 35-6). With state action producing full employment, national income has 
risen as a consequence to the very sum that socialists have estimated could give 
security and employment and a standard of living twice as high as that before the 
war; if it can be done by state action during war, why not during peace? 


Bouvier, EMILE. De Beveridge ad Marsh (Relations, no 28, avril, 1943, 87-90). A 
comparison of the Beveridge and Marsh reports. 
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Brown, ERNEsT and Douctas, G. ViBERT. The late Dr. Frank Dawson Adams, 1859- 
1942 (McGill news, XXIV(3), spring, 1943, 7-9, 46). An appreciation of Professor 
Adams by a former colleague and a former pupil; Dr. Adams for many years held 
the Logan Chair of Geology at McGill University, serving also first as Dean of the 
a Applied Science, later as Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
esearch. 














CaDIEUX, MARCEL and TREMBLAY, PauL. Démocratie canadienne (Revue trimestrielle 
canadienne, no. 113, mars, 1943, 37-56). A study of the foundations and principles 
upon which Canadian democracy rests. 


CAMERON, DONALD. Towards new horizons (Food for thought, III(7), March, 1943, 
6-10). Suggests a production programme for the post-war period. 









Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Dept. of Trade and Commerce. Canada 

1943: Official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa: King's 
Printer. 1943. Pp. 196. (25c.) The 1943 edition of this publication which sur- 
veys the current Canadian situation, and especially the effect the war has had on 
the Canadian economy. 






















Canada, Dominion of. Official report of debates, House of Commons, third session, 
nineteenth parliament, 6 George VI, 1942. Vol. V; being vol. CCX XXIII for period 
1875-1943. Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1943. Pp. 4325-5201. 
———— Official report of debates, the Senate, third session, nineteenth 
parliament, 6-7 George VI, 1942-3. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1943. Pp. xiv, 416. 
————————————_ Report of the Public Archives for the year 1942. Edited by 
GusTAVE Lanctot. Ottawa: King's Printer. 1943. Pp. 1x, 186. (50c.) 




















Canada, House of Commons, Special Committee on Social Security. Health insurance: 

Report of the advisory committee on health insurance appointed by Order in Council 
P.C. 836, dated February 5, 1942. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1943. Pp. xxxvi, 
558. ($1.50) 



















—— Minutes of proceedings and evidence. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1943. 





———— Report on social security for Canada, prepared by Dr. 
L. C. Marsh, for the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1943. Pp. 145. (50c.) 








Canada: The new Conservatism (Round table, no. 130, March, 1943, 168-74). Discusses 
the progressive platform of the reorganized Conservative party, as it was adopted 
at the national convention held in Winnipeg last December, when it elected John 
Bracken, formerly Liberal-Progressive premier of Manitoba, as its new leader. 


Canadian Social Science Research Council. Second annual report, 1941-2. Ottawa: 
The Council. 1943. Pp. 23. 


CarMAN, F. A. ‘Social security’ and B.N.A. Act (Dalhousie review, XXIII(1), April, 
1943, 23-8). Points out that federal jurisdiction will have to be extended in many 
ways if Canada is to have a system of social security. 


Croxiz, H. McD. Canadian contributions to political science (Culture, III(4), déc., 
1942, 467-74). An appraisal of the study of political science in Canada, and its 
application to public affairs. 


Conn, MarTIN and WALLACE, ELIzABETH. Outlook for Canadian social services (Ca- 
nadian forum, XXIII (no. 267), April, 1943, 6-8). 


Comstock, ALzapa. A Canadian Beveridge plan (Current history, [V(20), April, 1943, 
121-2). Brief survey of the Marsh Report. 
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Cross, Austin F. Leader of the C.C.F. (Canadian business, XVI(3), March, 1943, 
64-6, 68). A sketch of M. J. Coldwell. 
— The people's mouths. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 


mited. 1943. Pp. viii, 171. ($2.50) ‘‘In racy, vivid prose’’ Mr. Cross 
presents his view of Ottawa, and the parliamentary scene. 


DEADMAN, WILLIAM J. Canada’s fundamental reconstruction. Hamilton, Toronto, 
Montreal: Appleford Paper Products Ltd. 1943. Pp. 19. An address to the 
Hamilton Rotary Club on February. 4, 1943, Hamilton, Ontario. 


DuGré, ALEXANDRE. Si la Fontaine pouvait parler . . . (Relations, no 23, nov., 1942, 
296-8). An imaginary speech to be given in Parliament, expressing the present 
French-Canadian point of view. 


ForsEy, EUGENE A. The royal power of dissolution of parliament in the British Common- 
wealth. With a foreword by Sir JouN Marriott. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1943. Pp. xx, 316. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


GAuDRON, EpMOND. Pour l'avenir du Canada (Culture, 1V(1), mars, 1943, 16-27). An 
appraisal of two recent books surveying Canada: The Unknown Country by Bruce 
Hutchison, and The Canadian Peoples by B. K. Sandwell. 


Goperroy, Louis. Note sur la Constitution du Canada (Culture, II1(4), déc., 1942, 
460-6). A discussion of British public and common law which we have inherited. 


Homes or hovels: Some authoritative views on Canadian housing. (Behind the headlines 
series, I11(5).) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 1943. Pp. 48. (10c.) 


HUMPHREY, JOHN P. A recipe for Canadian unity (Canadian forum, XXII (no. 266), 
March, 1943, 345-6). ‘Canadian unity will only be achieved when all Canadians, 
whatever their mother tongue, direct their loyalties to the same focus. Let each 
individual Canadian become first of all a real Canadian.’’ The French translation 
of this article appears in Relations, fév., 1943, 34-5. 


LatHaM, G. W. Dean Moyse (McGill news, XXIV(4), summer, 1943, 22-3, 61). 


Charles Ebenezer Moyse was professor of English at McGill University from 1878 
to 1920; Dean of Arts, 1903-1920. 


LAURENT, EDOUARD. (Quelle est la mature de l’acte de 1867? (Cahiers de l'Ecole des 
sciences Sociales, Politiques, et Economiques de Laval, vol. I, no. 8.) Quebec: 
L’Ecole. 1942. Pp. 36. (15c.) 


Leacock, STEPHEN. Canada: The foundation of its future. Montreal: Privately 
printed by the House of Seagram. 1942. Pp. xxx, 268. To be reviewed later. 


Lower, A. R. M. The social sciences in Canada (Culture, III(4), déc., 1942, 433-40). 
A stimulating article, appraising the recent bursting into development of the social 
sciences, and the part they must play in the future. 


McInnis, EpGar. The Oxford periodical history of the war. No. 14. October to Decem- 
ber, 1942. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. 1-82. (25c.) 


MacpHerson, C. B. The position of political science (Culture, III(4), déc., 1942, 
452-9). ‘‘The present emergency requires of the political scientist most of all a 
deepening and strengthening of his philosophy in the light of the new problems 
and especially the class-issues which are likely to become increasingly important 
in Canada.” 


Matiory, J. R. Constitutional amendment now (Dalhousie review, XXIII(1), April, 
1943, 29-35). Advocates that the federal government must have the power to 
discharge its post-war responsibilities, and that this can best be done by bringing 
the work of reconstruction within the ambit of the emergency power. 
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MattHews, T. H. Sir Edward Wentworth Beatty: Chancellor of McGill University, 
1921-1943 (McGill news, XXIV(4), summer, 1943, 7-8, 58). A tribute to the late 
Chancellor of McGill. 


MILLMAN, THoMAS L. The Very Rev. John Bethune, D.D., LL.D., Acting principal of 
McGill College, 1835-1846 (McGill news, XXIV(4), summer, 1943, 16-18, 57). 


Planning post-war Canada (Canadian forum, XXIII (267, 268), April, May, 1943, 6-8, 
38-41). The May issue discusses the meaning and some of the fundamentals of a 
planned economy, following on the April discussion of the thesis that Canada must 
decide between two ways of dealing with her economic and social problems after 
the war, choosing either a system of private or “‘free’’ enterprise regulated and 
assisted by the state, or a genuine planned economy. 

















Roy, Lionet. La Montée du Canada vers V'indépendance. (Cahiers de |'Ecole des 


Sciences Sociales, Politiques, et Economiques de Laval, vol. I, no. 9.) Quebec: 
L’Ecole. 1942. Pp. 42. (15c.) 












The Royal Society of Canada. Author index of the transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, sections I-V, volumes I-XXXV, 1907-1941. Ottawa: The Society. 
1943. Pp. ii, 90. 








Social security planning in Canada (International labour review, XLVII(5), May, 1943, 
591-616). An analysis of the Marsh report and of the draft Health Insurance Bills. 






STEVENSON, J. A. Topics of the day: Parties in Canada (Dalhousie review, XXIII(1), 
April, 1943, 100-11). Surveys the political scene and the strength of the parties. 















UNDERHILL, FRANK. Canada’s rising socialists (Nation, March 27, 1943, 447-9). A 
discussion of the Canadian political scene and the growth of the C.C.F. party. 






VAUGHAN, SusAN E. “Among thy honourable women: Marie-Louise Milhau-Peuch 
(McGill news, XXIV(4), autumn, 1943, 28-31). Mademoiselle Milhau taught 
French in the Royal Victoria College for Women, opened in 1899 at McGill Uni- 


versity, and was a popular figure among McGill people, both in Montreal and later 
in Paris as Madame Peuch. 











WaLtace, R.C. Are we using Canada's wealth aright? (Canadian geographical journal, 


XXVI(5), May, 1943, 226-9). An address to the Empire Club of Canada, Toronto, 
March 25, 1943. 
















Wynne-Epwarps, V. C. The late Professor Arthur Willey, 1867-1942 (McGill news, 
XXIV(3), spring, 1943, 11-13). Describes the life and achievements of the late 
Professor Emeritus of Zoology at McGill University. 






(6) The War of 1914-18 


Kerr, WILFRED BRENTON. Arms and the Maple Leaf: Memories of Canada's Corps, 

1918. Seaforth, Ont.: The Huron Expositor Press. 1943. Pp. 94. ($1.50) The 
author’s memoirs of 1918, compiled from letters and notes of the time and from a 
detailed account which he drew up at the end of the war. 


Vv. 





PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


BoucnarD, Louis. La trés pratique lecon d’ Antigonish (Relations, no 21, sept., 1942, 
247-8). 

















GossELIN, PAUL E. L’aide al’ Acadie (Le Canada francais, XX X(8), avril, 1943, 600-2). 
An appeal to the citizens of Quebec for funds to aid in the establishment of a 


French and Catholic paper for the French-speaking Acadians in the Maritime 
Provinces. 
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MAXWELL, Lit1aAN M. B. How New Brunswick grew. Fredericton: The author, 868 
George St. 1943. Pp. vi, 95. This small book is based upon an interesting and 
newly available collection of private papers and government reports relating to 
the early history of New Brunswick. The collection was left by the Honourable 
James Brown, a Scotsman who arrived in the province in 1810, who was for thirty- 
four years a member of the provincial legislature, and who for ten years occupied 
the post of surveyor general of New Brunswick. The chapters of Mrs. Maxwell’s 
book are largely composed of the material in the Brown collection. Some of this 
is in manuscript, including an interesting diary which chronicles Brown's activities 
as a road-builder in the period 1838-41, but the greater part of the collection 
appears to be made up of government reports and pamphlets. It would have been 
helpful if the author had supplied a list of this material, so that the research student 
could discover what pamphlets are not available elsewhere. The Brown collection 
looks to be an interesting one; and we hope it will be made open to historical 
students in general. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


RopicHaup, Mgr NorsBert. Le Francais en Acadie (Le Canada francais, XX X(9), mai, 
1943, 709-19). A talk given by the Archbishop of Moncton, N.B., at the annual 
meeting of La Société du Parler Francais, February 24, 1943. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Almanach du peuple Beauchemin, 73é année. Montréal: Editions Beauchemin. 1942. 
Pp. 480. (25c.) 


ANGERS, FRANGOIS-ALBERT. Situation économique du Québec en 1942 (Culture, III(4), 
déc., 1942, 425-32). ‘‘Economiquement, le Quebec jouit, en 1942, de ce qu’on est 
convenu d’appeler une ére de prospérité .. . cette prospérité n'est pourtant qu’ 
accidentelle et les signes se multiplient que, si la guerre doit continuer, 1942 en 
marquera l’apogée, sinon le déclin.” 


AupeET, FRANCIS-J. Varennes. Montreal: Les Editions des Dix. 1943. Pp. 38. 
Notes on the history of this seigneury in Quebec province. 


BARBEAU, Marius. Saguenay pioneers made history (Family herald and weekly star, 
Montreal, Jan. 6, 1943). 

—_—--- — Les sucres (Almanach du peuple Beauchemin, 1943, 211-17). 
Sets dows some of the history of the maple-sugar industry in Quebec. 


BARBEAU, VicTOR (ed.). Ville, 6 ma ville. Montreal: Editions de la Société des 
crivains canadiens. 1941. Pp. 406. ($5.00) An anthology of comments and 
impressions about Montreal from early times to the present. 


BELIsLE, RoBERT. L'Etat et l'expansion d'un pays (Bulletin des Sociétés de Géographie 
de Québec et de Montréal, I(3-4, 5), mars-avril, mai, 1942, 27-32, 45-8; see Le 
Canada frangais, avril, 1942 issue). 


BERTRAND, CAMILLE. Histoire de Montréal. Il. 1760-1942. Montreal: Imprimerie 
des Fréres des Ecoles chrétiennes, 959 rue Célé. 1942. Pp. 308. ($1.25) Volume I 
was published in 1935, and reviewed briefly in the C.H.R., XVI, June, 1935, p. 235. 


Les Cahiers des Dix, no. 7. Montreal: Les Dix. 1942. Pp. 333. No7 contains the 
following articles: “1542-1642” par AristipE BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE; ‘“‘La Com- 
pagnie du Saint-Sacrement (1627-1665)"" par L’Abbé Albert Tessier; ‘‘1642”’ par 
Victor Morin; “Les Gouverneurs de Montréal (1642-1760)"’ par PlERRE-GEORGES 
Roy; ‘Perrot, neveu de Talon, deuxiéme gouverneur de Montréal’’ par GERARD 
MALCHELOssSE; “1742” par Mgr O_tvieR MAurRAuLt; “Les Avocats 4 Montréal’’ 

-par Marécuat NAnNTEL; “1842’”’ by Francis-J. Aupet; ‘‘Scénes de rues 4 
Montréal au siécle passé’’ par E.-Z. Massicotte; ‘'1942” par Lfto-Paut Des- 
ROSIERS. 
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Collection Ville-Marte. Montréal: Le Messager canadien. 1942. Pp. 31 each. A 
series of pamphlets celebrating the tercentenary of Ville-Marie: ‘‘Jeanne LeBer” 
by JEAN ARCHAMBAULT; “‘Mére Gamelin” by M. H. BEAULIEU; ‘‘Rayonnement de 
Ville Marie’ by RoLanp Boy e; “Sir Louis-Hippolyte LaFontaine’”’ by JuLzEs 

BrossEAvU; ‘‘Mére Marie-Rose’”’ by M.-C. DaveLuy; ‘Mgr Bourget"’ by P.-E. 

GINGRAS. 






Conway, P. H. French Canada’s life vs. Life’s ‘‘French Canada.’ (Cahiers de l'Ecole 
des Sciences Sociales, Politiques, et Economiques de Laval, II(1).) Quebec: 
L’Ecole. 1942. Pp.51. (15c.) In French and in English. A reply to the editors 
of Life magazine for their article on French Canada. 


DuGrf, ALEXANDRE. Initiatives heureuses (Relations, no 19, juillet, 1942, 179-81). 
Describes some of the new enterprises undertaken in the province of Quebec which 
have won an established and profitable place for themselves—the raising of cran- 
berries, tobacco, maple sugar, flax, etc. 







DUHAMEL, RoGerR. Montréal a eu trois cents ans (Relations, no. 25, jan., 1943, 20-1). 
A review of some of the literature that the tercentenary of Montreal has evoked. 


HEROvux, JEAN-P. (comp.). Trotsiéme centenaire de Montréal: Compte rendu des fetes. 
Montréal: La Commission du IIle centenaire de Montréal. 1942. Pp. 302. 












HERTEL, FRANCOIS. Pour un renouveau économique (Relations, no 23, nov., 1942, 
289-91). An article on the Ligue de I’Achat and its practices. 





MAURAULT, OLIvIER. Les agneaux et les loups! (Bulletin de la Chambre de Commerce 
de Montréal, aofit, 1942, 7-20). A discussion of the rivalry between the cities of 
Quebec and Montreal from the earliest days. 











Monpovx, Sister. L’Hétel-Dieu: Premier hépital de Montréal, 1642-1763. Préface de 
Mgr Olivier Maurault. Montréal: Thérien fréres, 494 West Lagauchetiére St. 
1942. Pp. 418. ($2.50) 












NANTEL, MarécHat. Les Avocats @ Montréal. (Extrait de la Revue du Barreau.) 


Dec., 1942. Pp. 25. This study, slightly modified, is reproduced from Les Cahiers 
des Dix, no. 7. 






PovutioT, Leon. La Réaction catholique de Montréal, 1840-1. Montréal: Imprimerie du 
Messager. 1942. Pp. 121. (50c.) To be reviewed later. 









Provost, Honorius. Vieilles maisons; La maison Cadet (Le Canada francais, XX1X 
(10), juin, 1942, 838-44). A description of the ancient Cadet house in Quebec 
City, which would be well worth restoration. 










Quebec, Archives de la Province de. Inventaire de piéces sur la céte de Labrador, con- 
servées aux Archives de la Province de Québec. Vol. 11. Par PrERRE-GEORGES Roy. 
Quebec: King’s Printer. 1942. Pp. 300. 













Roy, ANTOINE. Rapport de l’archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1941-1942. Quebec: 
King’s Printer. 1942. Pp. xvi, 515. 


Roy, PIERRE-GEORGES. A travers les anciens Canadiens de Philippe Aubert de Gaspé. 
Montreal: G. Ducharme. 1943. Pp. 279. 


———_—_—_—_—_———._ A travers les Mémoires de Philippe Aubert de Gaspé. Montreal: 
G. Ducharme. 1943. Pp. 296. 


———— L'éclairage des rues de Québec (B.R.H., XLIX(3), mars, 19438, 
90-3). Gives the history of street-lighting in Quebec City. 


RumILiy, Ropert. Histoire de la Province de Québec. X. I. Tarte. XI. S.-N. Parent. 
Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 1943. Pp. 262; 244. ($1.00 each) 
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Sicouin, Léon. Un bienfaiteur des patriotes de’37 (Relations, no 21, sept., 1942, 244-5). 
Relates the part played by Mgr de Forbin-Janson, in securing the return from exile 
in Australia of the patriots of the 1837 revolution. 


Tuuot, Abbé GeorGES. Aux origines de Montréal. Montréal. N.p. 1942. Pp. 148. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


BRAULT, LUCIEN. Ottawa, capitale du Canada de son origine a nos jours. Ottawa: Les 
Editions de l'Université d’Ottawa. 1942. Pp. 324. ($2.00) The author has 
gathered a voluminous quantity of material on the history of the Capital from its 
beginnings. The subject matter is treated topically under such headings as mu- 
nicipal administration, relations with federal and provincial governments, com- 
merce and industry, religion and social services, education. For his services to the 
city, Mr. Brault was awarded the title of “‘Honorary Historian of the City of 
Ottawa.” 


CaRTER, J. SMYTH (ed.). A story of twenty-five years, 1917-42. Toronto: Kiwanis Club. 
1943. Pp.125. ($2.00) This illustrated volume commemorates the organization of 
the Kiwanis Club in Toronto during the first world war. 


Grayson, ETHEL Kirk. Fires in the vine. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd. 
1942. Pp. xii,497. ($3.00) A Canadian saga, tracing the Channing family through 
five generations from its foundation in 1793. See p. 193. 


KELLy, ORVAL E. In the beginning: The story from the early days in and around Pres- 
qu’ile Point and Brighton, Ontario. Brighton: Brighton Ensign. Pp. 28. A 
pamphlet containing historical articles about Presqu’ile Peninsula. 


LACHAPELLE, CLAIRE. La Vie francaise 2 Toronto (Les Carnets viatoriens, avril, 1943, 
83-92). Surveys the French-speaking colony in Toronto today, its schools, social 


centres, and constant struggle for survival (‘‘l’hostilité du centre orangiste ami de 
la Russie rouge’”’). 


Waterloo Historical Society. Thirtieth annual report, 1942. Kitchener, Ont.: The 
Society. March, 1943. Pp. 201-62. ‘Clothes in History’”’ by C. W. JEFFERYS; 
“The Rockwood Academy” by W. H. BreiTHAurT; ‘‘Grand River Conservation”’ 
by MARCEL PEQUEGNAT; notes on the settlement of Wellesley Township; and a 
number of biographical sketches make up the contents of this issue. 


Western Ontario historical notes, vol. 1(2), March, 1943. London: Lawson Memorial 
Library, University of Western Ontario. March, 1943. Pp. 23-42. This second 
issue contains a number of interesting articles: ‘The Value of Local History’”’ by 
FRED CoyNE Hanmi; “A Pictorial History of the Old Long Point Country” by 
W. EpGar CANTELON; “The Fort Malden National Historic Park Museum’’ by 
Davin P. BotsForp; ‘Historical Research in Lambton County” by W. E. PHILLIPs; 
“Historic Buildings Destroyed by Fire” by CHARLES W. JEFFERYs; ‘“‘Genealogical 
Notes” by JEAN H. WALDIE. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


CAMERON, WILLIAM BLEASDELL. The trail of ’81 (Beaver, outfit 273, March, 1943, 
42-5). Describes his journey from Winnipeg to Battleford, Saskatchewan, in 1881. 


ENsor, JoHN. Western Canada: A land with a future (Geographical magazine, XV(4), 


ug.» 1942, 160-7). A British artist is greatly attracted by the possibilities of the 
est. 


GaGnon, Louis-PHILIPPE. L’euvre de survivance francaise au Manitoba (Revue de 
l'Université d’Ottawa, XIII(1), jan.-mars, 1943, 35-55). 


Lioyp, TREvoR. Mapping western Canada—the Red River Valley (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, XXVI(5), May, 1943, 230-9). A brief survey of the history of 
the surveying of Western Canada; the Red River Valley was the first part of 
Western Canada to be settled and to be surveyed. 
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(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


ARESTAD, SVERRE. The Norwegians in the Pacific Coast fisheries (Pacific northwest 
quarterly, XXXIV(1), Jan., 1943, 3-17). 


The founding of Victoria (Beaver, outfit 273, March, 1943, 3-9). Victoria celebrated 
the centenary of its founding as a Hudson’s Bay Company fort in March, 1943. 
Extracts from contemporary documents deal with the foundation of this city. 


IRELAND, GoRDON. The North Pacific fisheries (American journal of international law, 
XXXVI(3), July, 1942, 400-24). A history of the problems involved. 


MILLER, HunTeER. San Juan archipelago: Study of the joint occupation of San Juan 
Island. Bellows Falls, Vermont: Wyndham Press. 1943. Pp. 203. To be 
reviewed later. 














NIERMAN, FLORENCE. Federal government documents as source materials for Northwest 

history (Pacific northwest quarterly, XXXIV(2), April, 1943, 197-203). Rich 
material for research is offered the student of Northwest history in these federal 
government documents. 










PoLtarD, LANCASTER. A Pacific Northwest bibliography, 1942 (Pacific northwest 
quarterly, XX XIV(2), April, 1943, 183-96). A bibliography consisting of articles 
on Pacific Northwest history appearing in periodicals during 1942. 






WINTHER, OscaR Ossporn. Pack animals for transportation in the Pacific Northwest 
(Pacific northwest quarterly, XXXIV(2), April, 1943, 131-46). 








Winton, Harry N. M. (ed.). The Powder River and John Day mines in 1862: Diary of 

Winfield Scott Ebey (Pacific northwest quarterly, XX XIII(4), Oct., 1942, 409-37; 
XXXIV(1), Jan., 1943, 39-86). The discovery of gold in the Salmon River district 
in eastern Washington Territory (Idaho) brought many gold seekers to this area. 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


ANDERSON, J. W. Wartime voyage (Beaver, outfit 273, March, 1943, 38-41). Describes 


the 1942 cruise of the Hudson’s Bay Company steamship, S.S. Nascopie, the 273rd 
annual voyage. 










BonnycasTLeE, R. H. G. Arctic circle to end of steel (Beaver, outfit 273, March, 1943, 
32-6). An account of the last of the long dog-team journeys made by the Hudson's 
Bay Company men along the Mackenzie waterways in 1928. 


Cow in, F. M. 



















The new Alaska road (Empire review, no. 504, Jan., 1943, 19). 


Denny, Sir Cecit. Down the Peace in a dug-out (Beaver, outfit 273, March, 1943, 10-13). 
Some adventures during the cutting of an all-Canadian route to the gold fields, 
about 1905-7, by the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. The route ran from Fort 
St. John on the Peace River (start of the Alaska highway), to Fort Grahame, and 
then northwest to Teslin Lake, one of the headwaters of the Yukon River. 


Downss, P. G. Sleeping Island: The story of one man’s travels in the Great Barren 
Lands of the Canadian north. New York: Coward-McCann [Toronto: Longmans 
Green]. 1943. Pp. viii, 296, illustrations. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 


EDELSTEIN, JuLtus C. Alaska comes of age. New York: American Council, Institute 


of Pacific Relations. 1942. Pp. 62. (l5c.) An illustrated account of the country 
and its present significance. 


GARDNER, GERARD and Wii_mot, Brian E. Exploring in Labrador and Hudson Bay 
(Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XIII(1), jan.-mars, 1943, 78-117). General 
notes on the geography, topography, geology, and natural resources of the districts 
visited during the summer of 1939 when the motor vessel Nouveau Québec made a 
voyage from Halifax to Moosonee, Ontario, by way of Labrador and Hudson Bay. 
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Gates, CHARLES M. Human interest notes on Seattle and the Alaskan gold rush (Pacific 
northwest quarterly, XXXIV(2), April, 1943, 205-11). 


James, James ALTON. The first scientific exploration of Russian America and the pur- 
chase of Alaska. (Northwestern University Studies in the Social Sciences, no. 4.) 
Evanston and Chicago, Illinois: Northwestern University. 1942. Pp. xii, 274. 
($2.00) 


Lioyp, TREVOR. Canada’s last frontier. (Behind the headlines series, I11(4).) Toronto: 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 1943. Pp. 32. (10c.) A study of the Canadian northwest. 


MILcer, HUNTER (ed.). Russian opinion on the cession of Alaska (American historical 
review, XLVIII(3), April, 1943, 521-31). Four documents from the Moscow 


archives show something of Russian opinion regarding the sale of Alaska by the 
treaty of March 30, 1867. 


Moor, Percy, H. D. Kruse, F. F. TispaLi. Nutrition in the north (Beaver, outfit 273, 
March, 1943, 21-3). A study of the state of nutrition of the Canadian Bush Indian. 


PENDLETON, GEORGE. Life in the Mackenzie Valley (Beaver, outfit 273, March, 1943, 
24-30). Deals with certain aspects of life (trapping and the fur trade, water trans- 
port, mail service), along the valleys of the Athabaska, Slave, and Mackenzie Rivers. 


STEFANSSON, EVELYN. Here is Alaska. With a foreword by VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. Pp. xvi, 156. ($2.50) A beautifully- 


illustrated account of the country, its people, and its present importance. To be 
reviewed later. 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. The friendly Arctic: The story of five years in polar regions. 
New edition with new material. New York [Toronto]: The Macmillan Co., 
1943. Pp. xxxviii, 812. ($5.75) To be reviewed later. A new edition of the 
volume first published in 1921. 


VANIER, ANATOLE. Vers le Labrador (Relations, no 28, avril, 1943, 96-7). Urges that 
negotiations be undertaken for the return of Labrador to Canada. 


WECHSBERG, JOSEPH. Alaska, springboard of attack (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVI(4), April, 1943, 185- 7). Points out some of the amazing changes that have 


taken place in the opening-up of Alaska, and the even greater importance of this 
territory in the future. 


YARMOLINSKY, ABRAHM. Studies in Russian Americana. VI. Summary (Bulletin of 
“the New York Public Library, Jan., 1943, 52-4). 


(7) Newfoundland 


Conen, Maxwett. Island at the crossroads (Maclean's magazine, March 1, 1943, 
19-20, 38). Speculates on Newfoundland’ s future political orientation, as influenced 
by the present ‘‘peaceful invasion.’ 

—_——— Newfoundland: Atlantic rampart (Yale review, XX XII(3), spring, 
1943, 555-70). Along with enormous strategical importance, the war has brought 
to Newfoundland the question of its future allegiance and form of government. 


LaRug, E. AUBERT DE. Aspects du territoire de Saint-Pierre et Miquelon (Bulletin des 


Sociétés de Géographie de Québec et de Montréal, I(6), juin, 1942, 49-69; see Le 
Canada frangais, juin, 1942). 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Currie, A.W. Canadian economic development. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
1942. Pp. vi, 386. ($2.00) Canadian Economic Development is a textbook which 
provides, as its title indicates, a general outline rather than a mass of detailed 
information. It stresses the development of recent times, devoting one hundred 
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and fourteen pages to the period up to Confederation, and two-hundred and fifty- 
three pages to the period from Confederation to the present day. The history of 
economic development since Confederation is taken up first by regions—Maritime, 
St. Lawrence, Prairie, Pacific and Laurentian shield—and then by topics—trans- 
portation and communication, trade, labour, private finance, public finance and the 
business cycle, followed by a brief summary. To each chapter is appended a select 
bibliography, and there is a map showing the economic regions of Canada and an 
index. Judicious use has been made of material presented in the Report of the 
Dominion-Provincial Royal Commission. The author has performed a valuable 
service in providing a book which gives an excellent brief introduction to the study 
of Canadian problems. [Mary QUAYLE INNIs] 





















KJELLstTRoM, Eric T. H., GustavE Henry GLuck, PER JACoBSSON, IVAN WriGar. 
Price control: The war against inflation. New Brunswick, Me.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1942. Pp. x, 171. ($2.50) This book contains articles on price control 
as it has been practised in Great Britain, Canada, Sweden, and Switzerland. The 
article on Canada is by Professor Ivan Wright, of Brooklyn College. The book 
suffers, as do so many books on this and related topics, from the fact that the rapid 
march of the economy of wartime has already dated it. Professor Wright's essay 
was evidently written not long after the over-all price ceiling had been applied in 
Canada. It was too early to judge the system in the light of experience, and little 
critical literature on its working had appeared up to that time. In so far as the 
essay on Canadian price control is concerned, the book was unfortunately timed; 
but it does contain a good brief account of the early history of Canadian wartime 
economic regulation, and it does permit comparison between Canadian experience 
and that of other countries. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


LovuaRD, BERTHE, Les coopératives ou le bonheur a2 la portée de tous (Relations, no 19, 
juillet, 1942, 191). 





PouLin, GONZALVE. 
1942, 441-51). 









L’éducation de consommateur canadien (Culture, II1I(4), déc., 





RuML, BEARDSLEY. The pay-as-you-go income tax plan. Montreal, Owen Sound, 
Toronto: Richardson, Bond and Wright Ltd. 1943. Pp. 15. An address to the 
Canadian Club, Toronto, January 18, 1943. 












SHorT, C. M. Distribution of national income and purchasing power (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, XXVI(4), April, 1943, 202-4). An examination of the regional 
distribution of national income. 










(2) Agriculture 


LaTTIMER, J. E. Canadian agricultural post-war planning (Journal of farm economics, 
XXV(1), Feb., 1943, 326-37). 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


CHARLES, ENtD. Differential fertility in Canada, 1931 (C.J.E.P.S., 1X(2), May, 1943, 
175-218). A study of fertility rates based on the 1931 census. 


CowiE, DonaLp. Empires without men (Quarterly review, no. 555, Jan., 1943, 59-73). 
An argument for increased settlement in the Dominion. 


GrocuotskI, J.S.W. (ed.). Poles in Canada, 1943. Montreal: 714 Tramways Building. 
The 1943 issue contains articles by Myra Lazeczko, Leon Steven Garczynski, 
J. Murray Gibbon, Louis Rosenberg, Watson Kirkconnell and others. 







ROSENBERG, Louis. Jewish population trends in Canada, 1931-1940, as shown by the 
National Registration of 1940. (Canadian Jewish population studies, bull. no. 1.) 
Montreal: Bureau of Social and Economic Research, Canadian Jewish Congress, 
1121 St. Catherine St. W. December, 1942. Pp. xiv (mimeo.). 
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TRUESDELL, LEON E. The Canadian born in the United States: An analysis of the 
statistics of the Canadian element in the population of the United States, 1850 to 1930. 
(Relations of Canada and the United States.) New Haven: Yale University Press; 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. xviii, 263. ($4.25) To be reviewed later. 


(4) Geography 
BROUILLETTE, BENOIT. Structure et relief du Canada (Bulletin des Sociétés de Géogra- 
phie de Québec et de Montréal, I(1, 2), jan.-fév., 1942, 4-16; I(3, 4), mars-avril, 
1942, 17-22; see Le Canada francais, avril, 1942). 


Morin, Léo-G. Cents ans de géologie au Canada (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, no 
113, mars, 1943, 19-36). In 1942 the Geological Commission of Canada celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 
Canada—crossroads of the airways. (Behind the headlines, III(3).) Toronto: Canadian 


Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
1943. Pp. 24. (10c.) 


CHAMBERLAIN, FRANK. Radio in this world and the world to come (Food for thought, 
II1(7), March, 1943, 15-17). The author's belief in radio as a power for good is 
made uneasy by his suspicion that the people who control it do not fully understand 
how best to use their own medium so that the greatest good can be achieved. 


Kinc, W. L. MACKENZIE. Wings in the post-war world (Canadian national magazine, 
XXIX(5), May, 1943, 8, 18). A statement on post-war international civil aviation 
for Canada by the Prime Minister. 


MassicoTrTe, E.-Z. La Carrosserie avant l’automobile (B.R.H., XLIX(2), fév., 1943, 
33-7). Some descriptions of transportation and the carriage-trade in Montreal in 
the good old days. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


COLLARD, EDGAR ANDREW. The beginnings of the Arts building (McGill news, XXIV(4), 
summer, 1943, 9-15, 60). Just one hundred years old, the Arts Building represents 
the oldest part of McGill University, the first building the University erected; 
teaching in it began in September, 1843. 


Cooper, JOHN Irwin. “‘A day of small things ...'': The Faculty of Arts, McGill Uni- 
versity, in the 1840's (McGill news, XXIV(4), summer, 1943, 19-21, 58). A century 
ago, in September, 1843, teaching began in the Faculty of Arts at McGill University, 


BERNIER, ADRIEN. Contributions of schools of Sainte-Anne-de-la Pocatiére to Catholic 
education in Province of Quebec. Quebec: Louis-A. Belisle, La Semaine Com- 
merciale, 4 rue St-Jacques. 1942. Pp. xii, 136. 


BLANCHARD, J.-HENRI. Les écoles acadiennes de l'tle du Prince-Edouard (Relations, 
no 18, juin, 1942, 156-8). 


BousQueT, JEAN. Comment eduquer vos enfants. Montreal: L’CEuvre de Presse 
dominicaine. 1942. Pp. 160. (75c.) 


CHARTRAND, ADELARD. L’école francaise en Ontario (Relations, no 24, déc., 1942, 
322-5). A complement to the article, ‘‘L’Ecole catholique en Ontario,” in the 
October issue. 


Coustneau, A. L'enseignement traditionnel de la race francaise. (Collection ‘‘Culture 
intégrale."’) Montreal: Editions Fides. 1942. Pp. 57. (25c.) 


D&sorMEAUX, ERNEsST-C. L’école catholique en Ontario (Relations, no 22, oct., 1942, 
268-71). Another article in the series on the scholastic system of the French 
minorities in the various provinces. 
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d'EsCHAMBAULT, ANTOINE. L’Education des adultes au Manitoba francais (Relations, 
no. 26, fév., 1943, 49). 


FRIGON, AUGUSTIN. Enseignement et influence économique (Revue trimestrielle canadi- 
enne, 28éme année, no 110, juin, 1942, 121-6). Defines the relation between the 


system of education and the sphere of economic influence that the French Canadi- 
ans enjoy. 


GRavEL, C. E. L'enseignement primaire (Bulletin de la Chambre de Commerce de 


Montréal, mai, 1942, 3-12). A plea that education in Quebec be adapted to suit 
the times. 













Innis, HAROLD A. Some English-Canadian university problems (Queen's quarterly, 


L(1), spring, 1943, 30-6). Some comments on the influence of politics and colonial- 
ism in Canadian university life. 


LacerTe, Henri. Ecoles franco-catholiques du Manitoba (Relations, no 21, sept., 
1942, 230-2). 


LAPLANTE, RODOLPHE et GERMAINE. Les Parents devant l'éducation (Relations, no 25, 

jan., 1943, 8-10). A plea that parents should band themselves together into 
Parents’ Associations, to secure for their children the kind of education they wish 
them to have. 

























pE Léry, Louis C. Ecoles ‘‘nationales’’ (Relations, no 23, nov., 1942, 285-8). States 
that French Canada will oppose strongly any attempt at a national educational 
system, which will deny to the provinces their right to make the school laws and 
the guarantees regarding separate schools. 

——___———————_ Un enseignement fédéralisé (Relations, no 25, jan., 1943, 6-7). 

The author opposes any federal aid to the provinces for educational purposes, lest 

provincial autonomy in these matters be infringed upon. 


Marion, SERAPHIN. Le Probléme de l'éducation et le journalisme canadten-francais de 
1800 (Revue de |’Université d’Ottawa, XII(3, 4), juillet-sept., oct.-déc., 1942, 
302-26, 458-78). Studies the problems of education of the day as presented in the 
press of 1800. 


PIcARD, LAURIER. L'éducation en Alberta (Relations, no 19, juillet, 1942, 174-6). The 


last five years have seen a gradual but complete change in the scholastic system in 
Alberta. 












PouLin, GonzaLveE. Idées dominantes et orientations de l'éducation des adultes au 
Canada (Culture, II1(4), déc., 1942, 482-98). Surveys new tendencies and develop- 
ments in the system of adult education in Canada. 


TESSIER, ALBERT. Les écoles ménagéres au service du foyer (Relations, no 21, sept., 
1942, 235-7). Discusses the teaching of domestic science as part of education for 
girls. 


VALLERAND, JEAN. La petite Mattrise de Montréal: Une cuvre d'éducation totale 
(Relations, no 20, aoft, 1942, 212-13). Describes this Canadian counterpart to 
the Savoy Chapel Boys in London, England, which was founded in 1938 by Father 
Alfred Bernier; not just a children’s choir but a school as well. 











WELTON. M.-AmapEus. Un Orateur apétre, Mgr Paul-Eugene Roy, Archevéque de 
Québec (1859-1926). Québec: Les Editions de l’Action Catholique. 1941. Pp. 394. 
A thesis presented for the Ph.D. degree at Laval University. 





VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Apair, E.R. The Church of Saint-Michel de Vaudreuil (B.R.H., XLIX(2, 3), fév., mars, 
1943, 38-39, 75-89). Not only do the parish records and accounts give some of the 
history of the church, its financial problems and the management of parish affairs, 


but they are a mine of information on economic matters, especially in regard to 
prices. 
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Autig, JEAN-LEON. La Nouvelle-France et l’Immaculée conception (Revue de 1|'Uni- 
versité d’Ottawa, XII1(4), oct.-déc., 1942, 494-513). A study of documents and 
journals reveals that New France’s spiritual leaders believed in the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, two centuries before the declaration of its infallibility. 







Goyau, GEORGES. Les Origines religieuses du Canada. 


Paris: Editions Spes; Montréal: 
Granger Fréres. 1942. Pp. 304. 











LanGLais, E.-A. Les Dominicains ou Fréres-Précheurs. Saint-Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Couvent des Dominicains. 1942. Pp. 255. Tells of the organization and aims of 
the Dominicans, and the development of the Order in Canada. 


LAPLANTE, RODOLPHE. Un nouveau facteur de survivance francaise, en marge de I’ établisse- 
ment en Canada d'une nouvelle communauté religieuse (Le Canada francais, XX1X 
(7), mars, 1942, 532-7). Believing that French survival in Canada depends greatly 
on the maintenance of separate schools, the author notes with great interest the 
founding of two academies or missions at Rainy River and Pinewood, northern 
Ontario, by the Sisters of St. Joseph de Bourg, the first time this order has es- 
tablished its influence in Canada. A French order which reorganized itself after 
the French Revolution, it was invited in 1854 to establish itself in America, and 
much later in 1905 they made Crookston, Minnesota, their headquarters. 















MavurRauLt, OLivieR. Les Sulpiciens seigneurs de Montréal (Revue trimestrielle canadi- 
enne, 28éme année, no 111, sept., 1942, 237-53). Describes the work and responsi- 
bilities of the Sulpician Order, created seigneurs of Montreal in 1663; and confirmed 
in their tenure after the cession of Canada. 







RowLey, OWSLEY RoBERT. St. George’s Church, Montreal: One-hundredth anniversary, 
1843-1943 (Canadian churchman, May 20, 1943, 308-15). Presents the history of 
the church and the biographies of its rectors. 








> * 

SimarD, GeorGes. Les états chrétiens et I’ Eglise. Montréal: Editions Fides; Ottawa: 
Editions de l'Université. 1942. Pp. 223. A study of the relations between Church 
and State from Roman times up to the twentieth century, almost half of it being 

devoted to those existing in Britain, America, and Canada. 


IX. GENEALOGY 


FINDLAY, ELEANOR M. The ancestor and A little saga. Medina, N.Y.: The author 
{Mrs. William Findlay, The Manse, 300 Park Avenue]. N.d. Pp.9and 13. Two 
small pamphlets about the author’s Canadian ancestors, who were Macdonnells, 

Logies, and Smellies. 



















FricGe, A. St-L. The two Kenelm Chandlers (B.R.H., XLIX(A4), avril, 1943, 108-13). 
The two Kenelm Chandlers were father and son, and such historians as have had 
occasion to mention them have invariably confused the two; this article has been 

written with the object of enabling them to be distinguished the one from the other. 













GopsBout, ARCHANGE (ed.). Généalogie de la famille Testard de Montigny. Montreal: 
Editions Beauchemin. 1942. Pp. 44. 


Massicotte. E.-Z. Les seigneurs Dennis et l’tle Perrot (B.R.H., XLIX(3), mars, 1943, 
68-72). A genealogy of the Dennis family on Isle Perrot. 


Références biographiques canadiennes (B.R.H., XLIX(2), fév., avril, 1943, 59-64, 127-8). 
The references run from ‘‘Baag”’ to ‘“‘Baillargé.”’ 











Rioy], P.-G. Francois Marois, alias Malouin, alias Lafage (B.R.H., XLIX(4), avril, 
1943, 97-102). A curious statement by Francois Marois, made before he was 
hanged for committing murder, might identify him with other crimes under another 

name. 
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Rfoy], P.-G. Les trois Freres Caron, deputés (B.R.H., XLIX(4), avril, 1943, 118-20). 
Some notes about three members of the large Caron connection who became 
deputies. 

—_— — Qui était le capitaine Paradis? (B.R.H., XLIX(8), mars, 1943, 65-8). 
From various facts he has come across, the author concludes that Captain Paradis, 
who traitorously agreed to pilot an English fleet of Admiral Walker up the St. 
Lawrence in 1711, was a Canadian, not a Frenchman. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Gervais, EmiLe. Pour mieux connaitre nos Fondateurs: Bibliographie pratique. (Col- 
lection ‘‘Textes’’ no. 1.) Montreal: Bureau de Propagande. 1942. Pp. 32. A 
bibliography on four of the founders of New France, Mgr de Laval, Marie de 
Incarnation, Marguerite Bourgeoys, Mére Catherine de Saint-Augustin. 


Gras, N.S. B. List of books and articles on the economic history of the United States and 
Canada (Economic history review, XII(1, 2), 1942, 114-27). A list which covers 
the years 1940 and 1941. 


LoosLey, ELIzABETH W. and BENNETT, NorMA. Canada at war. (The Booklist, 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, vol. 39, no. 18, March 15, 1943.) A brief 
pamphlet, sponsored by the Canadian Library Council, for use by American, but 
also Canadian, librarians. Indicates some of the major sources of material on 
Canada at war. Includes a bibliography. 


Lortiz, Lucien. Bibliographie analytique de l’euvre de l’'abbé Arthur Maheux. Préface 
de Mgr Camille Roy. Quebec: Institut St-Jean-Bosco. 1942. Pp. 159. A study 
undertaken in part to fulfil the conditions for the librarian’s diploma from the 
University of Montreal. 


See also the bibliographies published in each quarterly issue of the Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, and Culture. 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


BARBEAU, Marius. A quoi bon les arts? (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, April- 
June, 1942). 

—  L’art (L’action catholique, Québec, Sept. 13, 1942). 

—_————— Ceintures fléchées (L’action catholique, Jan. 10, 1943). 

—__—_—_—_—_——_————  /Folk-songs of French Canada (Educational record of the province 
of Quebec, Jan.-March, 1943). 

——_—_——_—_——— Louis Jobin, statuaire (Almanach du peuple Beauchemin, 1943, 
204-10). Louis Jobin, woodcarver (1845-1928), is known for his fine carvings of 
angels and saints and ecclesiastical decorations; like many another artist, his 
fame is greater in English-speaking Canada and the United States than in his own 
province of Quebec. 

Louisiana French folk-tales (Journal of American folklore, Jan.- 
June, 1942). 

— Notre géographie en peinture (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 
no. 113, mars, 1943, 37-40). A review of Canadian painting which portrays the 
Canadian geography in landscapes. 

————————— and Me vin, Grace. The Indian speaks. Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. 1943. Pp. 117. 
($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


BRasSARD, Francois J. Léo-Paul Morin et la composition canadienne (Le Canada 
francais, XXIX (7), mars, 1942, 518-19). The death of the pianist, Léo-Paul 
Morin, makes the author reflect upon M. Morin’s contributions to Canadian 
musical composition. 


CHARBONNEAU, RoBerRT. Le Romancier canadien (La nouvelle reléve, I1(3), jan., 
1943, 165-7). A general discussion of the essential qualities of a novelist. 
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Davip, JEAN. La Danse et la musique chez les indiens d' Amérique au XVIIIe siécle 
d’aprés les voyageurs frangais en Amérique (Le Canada francais, XX X(5), jan., 
1943, 340-54). 


DesrosiERS, L&o-PauL. Bibliothéques, Ontario et Québec (Relations, no 20, aofit, 1942, 











DUHAMEL, ROGER. Notes sur le roman franco-canadien (Relations, no 19, juillet, 1942, 
188-9). 






Saur Francis Dotores. La Bibliotheque du peuple de Reserve- Mines (Relations, no. 27, 
mars, 1943, 62-4). The part played by the library in this community in Nova 
Scotia. 


GaGNoN, ERNEST. La simplicité charmante de Clarence Gagnon (Relations, no 24, 
déc., 1942, 334). 










Gipson, J. Murray. Handicraft in post-war Canada (Food for thought, III(7), 
March, 1943, 11-15). Considers the part that handicraft can play in the rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction programmes of Canada after the war. 




















Hfpert, ADRIEN. Enxiste-t-il une peinture d’interprétation spécifiquement canadienne- 
francaise (Culture, III(3), sept., 1942, 297-303). 


Husert, Paut. Les bibliothéques scolaires a la campagne (Relations, no 18, juin, 1942, 
159-60). 






Hunter, E. R. Thoreau MacDonald. (Canadian art series.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1942. Pp. 45. ($1.00 cloth; 60c. paper) A study of his life and art, with a bibli- 
ography of his illustrations and designs. 





JeaNNeERET, F.C. A. La Critique littéraire au Canada frangais (Revue de l'Université 
d'Ottawa, XIII(2), avril-juin, 1943, 237-51). 





LaFARGUE, ANDRE. La Langue frangaie en Louisiane (Relations, no 26, fév., 1943, 
44-6). A consideration of the place held by the French language in Louisiana, 
particularly in New Orleans. 


LaLIBERTE, ANDRE. Existe-t-il au Canada francaise une sculpture d’interprétation 
___spécifiquement canadienne-frangaise? (Culture, II1(3), sept., 1942, 328-30) 
——— Le parler populaire au pays des bleuets ‘(Le Canada Tic 
XXX(5), jan., 1943, 355-70). A study read by the author at the public meeting 
of La Société du Parler Francais, February 11, 1942. 










LAPIERRE, EUGENE. Un style canadien de musique. (Cahiers de I’ Ecole des Sciences 
Sociales, Politiques, et Economiques de Laval, vol. I, no. 7.) Quebec: L’Ecole. 
1942. Pp. 34. (15c.) 












LELAND, MARINE. Les linguistes étatsuniens et la tradition francaise en Amérique 
(Relations, no 21, sept., 1942, 242-3). The author looks forward with confidence 
to the part that the recently-formed North American French Language and Litera - 
ture section of the Modern Language Association will play in the arousing of interest 
in French speech and literature on this continent. 









LELAND, Marine. La“ Modern Language Association” et le Canada francais (Relations, 

no 20, aofit, 1942, 214-17). Describes the first year’s work of the North American 
French Language and Literature section of the Modern Language Association, 
which has just been formed, for a three years’ trial period, to study the literature 
and linguistics of the French-speaking element of the North American continent. 





MassicottTe, E.-Z. Cinquante ans de librairie @ Montréal (B.R.H., XLIX(4), avril, 
1943, 103-7). 
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PARIZEAU, MaRcEL. Tableau résumé de l'architecture du Québec (Culture, I11(3), sept., 
1942, 317-27). 


TaLBoT, J.-ROBERT. Avons-nous une culture musicale nationale? (Culture, III(3), 
sept., 1942, 304-9). 


Toronto Public Library Board. Reading in Toronto, 1942: Being the fifty-ninth annual 
report for the year 1942. Toronto: The Board. 1943. Pp. 48. 


Traquair, Ramsay. Hooked rugs in Canada (Canadian geographical journal, XX VI(5), 
May, 1943, 240-54). Surveys the art of hooked rug-making in Canada; its origins, 
technique, growth and decline and revival, variety of patterns. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THe ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association for 1943 was held 
at McMaster University, Hamilton, on May 24 and 25. The theme of the pro- 
gramme, which had been arranged by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Professor Eric Harrison of Queen’s University, was nationalism in various aspects 
as it relates to Canada. At a session on historical writing and politics the following 
papers were presented: ‘“‘Durham et le nationalité canadienne-frangaise,” by the 
Abbé Arthur Maheux, Laval University; ‘History and French-Canadian Survival,” 
by Professor R. M. Saunders, University of Toronto; “Papineau et |’orientation 
du nationalisme québecois,” by the Abbé Arthur Potvin, Laval University ; ‘“‘Nation- 
alism in Quebec Politics since Laurier,” by Mr. Gordon O. Rothney, Sir George 
Williams College. 

At a joint session with the Canadian Political Science Association, which was 
meeting concurrently, papers were read by Dr. J.-M. Nadeau, curator, Bibliothéque 
St. Sulpice, on “The Growth of Federal Authority in the Provinces,” and by Dr. 
H. A. Innis, University of Toronto, on “Economic Trends and the Constitutional 
Framework.” ‘‘Aims in the Study and Teaching of History in Canadian Uni- 
versities Today’”’ was the subject of a session which brought forth a spirited dis- 
cussion, the paper being read by Professor R. G. Trotter, Queen’s University, and 
the discussion led by Professor W. N. Sage, University of British Columbia. Two 
of the broader aspects of nationalism were presented at a joint session of the 
Canadian Historical Association, the Canadian Political Science Association, and 
Section II of the Royal Society of Canada: ‘‘The Historical Approach to the Prob- 
lem of Nationalism in Europe,”’ by Professor R. Flenley, University of Toronto; 
“The Problem of Nationalism in Canada and the British Commonwealth,” by 
Professor Alexander Brady, University of Toronto. The final session on ‘‘Nation- 
alism and Canada” had three papers: ‘The Extension of the Franchise in Canada: 
A Study in Democratic Nationalism,” by Professor W. L. Morton, University of 
Manitoba; “The Development of Canadian External Representation,” by Mr. 
Gordon Skilling, University of Wisconsin; “Canadian Foreign Policy,” by Miss 
Gwendolen M. Carter, Tufts College. 

The president of the Association, Professor A. R. M. Lower of United College, 
Winnipeg, devoted his presidential address to a discussion of the characteristics 
and fundamental relations of French and English Canadians. The address was a 
sympathetic but penetrating and thought-provoking treatment of a subject which, 
Professor Lower suggested, presents the major antithesis in Canadian history. 

With a few exceptions the papers mentioned above will be printed in the 
annual Report of the Association which is being edited this year by Professor R. M. 
Saunders, University of Toronto. Those which are not printed in the Report will 
appear in either the Canadian Historical Review or the Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. 

The Association is much indebted to McMaster University for its hospitality 
and admirable local arrangements. An interesting feature was provided by the 
National Film Board in the showing of several films which have been prepared for 
educational purposes. The following officers were elected for 1943-4: president, 
George W. Brown, University of Toronto; vice-president, W. N. Sage, University 
of British Columbia; English secretary and treasurer, Norman Fee, The Public 
Archives, Ottawa; French secretary Séraphin Marion, The Public Archives, 
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Ottawa; new members of Council, A. G. Dorland, University of Western Ontario; 
M. H. Long, University of Alberta; Norman Macdonald, McMaster University; 
Pascal Potvin, Laval University. Professor A. G. Dorland, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario, has consented to be chairman of the programme com- 
mittee for 1944. 

In conclusion, it is not unsuitable to point out the significance of the series of 
meetings held during the week. In the past few years concurrent arrangements for 
these meetings have developed in such a way as to bring together from all parts 
of the country a large group of people interested in the social sciences and con- 
temporary problems. This year the meeting of the Canadian Social Science 
Research Council was held first, and was followed by that of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, whose two-day programme of round tables was concerned 
with Canada’s relation to world problems and international affairs. The concurrent 
meetings of the Canadian Historical Association and the Canadian Political Science 
Association occupied the next two days and were followed by the meeting of the 
Royal Society. The importance of these meetings in time of war as well as in 
peace cannot be over-emphasized. They provide an opportunity for the discussion 
of Canada’s characteristics, history, and present problems which is invaluable. 
They attract not only academic members but a number, we hope an increasing 
number, of men engaged in business and public affairs, and this year saw also a 
gratifying increase in the representation from French Canada. The exchange of 
views made possible by these circumstances, and the constructive and serious tone 
which in general pervaded the discussions was a heartening evidence of vitality in 
a war-time Canada which faces its problems with resolution and, we hope, with an 
increasing awareness of their nature and complexity. 


ERRATUM 


In the article by Dr. Gerald Graham, “‘Britain’s Defence of Newfoundland,”’ 
printed in our issue of last September, the opening sentence of the last paragraph 
on page 277 should read: ‘From 1796 [not 1696] to 1811 Newfoundland escaped 
even the slightest injuries of war.” 








THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


The Committee on the Public Records of the Province of Saskatchewan, in 
the Parliament Building, Regina, was formed after the Canadian Historical Review 
had addressed a special plea to the provinces to devote more care to their archives 
and after representations had been made in furtherance of it by the Department 
of History of the University of Saskatchewan. The Hon. J. W. Estey, Attorney- 
General, is chairman, and Mr. S. Latta, Commissioner of Publicity and Librarian, 
is secretary. Other members are Mr. J. W. McLeod, Clerk of the Executive 
Council, and Mr. Arthur Ayre of the Parliamentary Library, with whom act 
Professors Arthur S. Morton and G. W. Simpson of the provincial university. 
The Committee aims at inculcating good archival practices in the several de- 
partments of the government. 

For the care and organization of the more historical documents a sub-division 
of the Provincial Archives is being built up at the University in Saskatoon, called 
The Historical Public Records of the Province of Saskatchewan. Material is 
transmitted to this office by order-in-council on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. The university has undertaken to see to the organization of the material, 
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Professor Emeritus Arthur S. Morton being archivist. It is expected that the 
archives of Territorial times will be completely organized by the end of this year. 

It was brought home to the Committee on the Public Records of the Province 
that some of the big corporations are in real perplexity as to what to do with their 
archives. It has, accordingly, been decided that the Historical Public Records 
office shall play the part of archives to any corporation which functions under an 
Act of the provincial legislature, so desiring it. The archives of the United Farmers 
of Saskatchewan, which include the documents of the Grain Growers’ Association 
from about 1905, and the archives of the Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Saskatchewan from 1911 (hitherto lying in the basement of the Canada Permanent 
Trust Company, Regina, which wound up the Company) are being entrusted to the 
Historical Public Records. This office is housed at present in the School for the 
Deaf, Saskatoon, a fire-proof building guarded by a night watchman. A photostat 
copy of the catalogue of the Archives of British Columbia, Victoria, is also being 
stored there “for the duration,” safe from any possible depredation by the Japanese. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Les Dix of Montreal has been unable during the past year to continue its 
“excursions historiques.”’ Ten meetings were held in 1942, however, and an active 
interest was taken in the celebration of the tercentenary of Montreal. The doyen 
of the society, Victor Morin, was president of the committee for the celebration. 
The society also was present at Sorel in September, 1942, for the commemoration of 
the third centenary of the building of Fort Richelieu, Mgr Olivier Maurault deliver- 
ing the inaugural address. On March 8, 1943, the society’s ‘‘membre en retraite,” 
Montarville Boucher de La Bruére, died suddenly. M. LaBruére had retired 
because of illness about April, 1941. The annual Cahters des Dix was devoted to 
the history of Montreal. Also ‘Le Vieux Montréal” by Victor Morin and “Frs. 
Marie Perrot’”’ by Gérard Malchelosse were reprinted from the Cahiers. Varennes 
by Francis-J. Audet was also published. Three books are in prospect: Les Deputés 
de Montréal, 1791-1867 by F.-J. Audet, now being printed; Les Forges Saint- 
Maurice by the Abbé Albert Tessier; and an essay on Crémazie by Pierre-Georges 
Roy. It is planned to print some books by the late A‘gidius Fauteux. The 
secretary of the society is Gérard Malchelosse, 5759 Ave. Durocher, Outremont, 
who has just been appointed by the government of Quebec to the post of directeur 
technique de la bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice, which is to be opened shortly. 

The Ontario Historical Society will hold its annual meeting in Brantford on 
June 23 and 24. 

The Thunder Bay Historical Society reports a year of varied activities. The 
historical museum in Fort William established in January, 1942, has been most 
successful in attracting visitors and in building up its collections. The society has 
also brought collections for temporary display to the public. Mr. J. P. Bertrand, 
the president of the society, outlined the following aims in his annual address: 
“The establishment of a museum for Port Arthur; the re-opening of famous 
portages and trails; the establishment of historic parks; the reconstruction of 
outstanding trading posts; the naming of new streets or renaming of old streets 
after outstanding explorers and traders of early history; collaboration with 
members of the school board and teaching staff in order to stimulate interest in 
the rich historical background of the district.” The annual meeting was addressed 
by Captain H. A. Oaks, pioneer flier of the district, on “Some Phases in the De- 
velopment of Air Services in Northwestern Ontario.’ The Fort William Times- 
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Journal of April 1, 1943, contains a report of his speech, which provided interesting 
historical material. Officers: president, J. P. Bertrand; first vice-president, Erle 
Smith; secretary-treasurer, D. G. Dewar. 

The Waterloo Historical Society's annual report for 1942, which is its thirtieth, 
contains articles on ‘“The Rockwood Academy” by W. H. Breithaupt; “Grand 
River Conservation” by Marcel Pequegnat; ‘‘Wellesley Township”; and “Central 
School, Kitchener.”” The last contains a sketch of education in Kitchener from its 
beginning. The report also includes an index to the first thirty volumes of the 
society's reports. 

The York Pioneer and Historical Society has published its report for 1942, this 
being its seventy-fourth year. The activities of the society have been curtailed 
by the war, but the report records the receipt of a number of items for the museum 
collection in Sharon Temple. Officers: president, Dr. Emerson Bull; treasurer, 
Mrs. Vernon R. Ide; secretary, Mrs. Walter Smith, 43 Glendonwynne Road, 
Toronto. Mr. N. F. Caswell, who served the society as secretary for twenty-five 
years, has been obliged to retire on account of ill-health. 

York-Sunbury Historical Society. Mrs. Lilian M. B. Maxwell of the society 
has published How New Brunswick Grew, which contains some seventeen short 
articles and is noted in our List of Recent Publications, p. 217. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


The Archives of the Province of Quebec has issued for 1942 a Report running to 
515 pages and three other volumes: Inventaire des greffes des notaires du régime 
frangais, volumes I and II, edited by Pierre-Georges Roy and Antoine Roy; and 
Inventaire de piéces sur la céte de Labrador conservées aux archives de la province 


de Québec, volume II, by Pierre-Georges Roy. 

The Public Archives of Canada has issued its Report for 1942. In addition to 
a section of historical documents on early rationing in Canada, early control of 
prices, and treatment of prisoners during the War of 1812, it continues the calendar 
of Series Q with a section covering the official correspondence of the governors of 
Canada for the years 1839-41. 





